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Nore —(N}—Newspapers. (P)—Periodica magazines Papers shown in bold type del « with politics 
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No. Name of publication. - Where published. Edition. N ame, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
- Assamese. | : | 
aie Banhi” (P) ... ag Calcutta ope | OES ous | Lakshmi Narayan Bezborua, Hindu, 600 
| | Brahmin ; age about 46 years. | 
Bengali. | 7 7 | 
- 2.) Alaukik Rahasya” (P)_... | Calcutta | Monthly ...| Kshirod .Prasad Vidyabinod, Brah- |: | 700 
min ; age 56 years. | 
. 3.| “ At-Islam ” (P) «.. mi: oe cock BO eo | Akram Kham awe i ae 500 
-4 |S Alochana ” (P) ee | Howrah eve | Do. . --- | Jogendra-.Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 600 
; : Brahmin : ; age 48 years. : 
5 | “ Ananda ” (P) Mymensingh ee! Do. | «ee | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 500 
| | Hindu, Brahmin. 
6 |“ Ananda Sangit Patrika ” | Calcutta w| Do. ~ see | Pratibha Devi, Brahmo ; og0 45 200 
(P). es _ years. 
7 | Antapur” (P)... oie Do. ms Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; age 30 S 600 
years. : 
8 |“ Archana ” (P) ok wi Be eee | Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
| Baidya ; age about 36 years. | 
9] Arghya’?(P) = . eo} Do. viet Be »» | Sures Ch. Palit, Hindu, Kayastha, | 700 
| ) age 33 years. — 
10 |‘ Aryya Kayastha Pratibha” | Faridpur ©... | Do. «| Kali. Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). | Rayastha ; ; age 75 years. 
11 | * Avasar ” (P) ... eee | Calcutta a ok w'| Lal Behari Datta, Hindu, Tanti ; 1,600 
age 50 years. 
12 | “ Ayurveda Bikas”(P)  ... | Dacca mi Be: ... | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, | | 600 
: |, Baidya:; age about 41 years. 1 
13 | “ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ...| Do. ee | Do. -e. | Bikrampore, Ambastha Sammilani, | 1,000 
3 : | | _ Dacca, - | 
14 | “ Baishnava Samaj” (P) ... Calcutta eee | Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary sith 500 
15 | “ Baisya Patrika” (P)  ... | Jessore se | Monthly _... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ;, 500 
age 55 years. : 
16 6 Balak fy (P) ece eee Calcutta Be. Do. — J. M. B. Duncan eee eee 5,500 
17 |“ Bamabodhini Patrika ” (P) | Do. oe | Do. eee | Sukumar Dutt, Brahmo; age 43 700 
| 7 a years. , | 
18 | ** Bangabandhu * (P) {Dacca el: om eee | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahmo ; age 57 150 
: years. 3 
19 | “ Bangal Mahila ” (P) - cence Do. eee | Abinash Ch. Sarbbabhouma, Hindu, coecee 
Brahmin; age 45 years. | , 
20 | ** Bangali” (N) eee | Calcutta wee Daily eee | The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 4,000 
| | | | | Banarji; Brahmin, age 69 years. 
21 | “ Bangaratna ” (IN) »» | Krishnagar | Weekly eve | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 400 
| age 30 years. 
22 | ** Bangavasi ” (N) eve | Calcutta «| Do. ose | Rai Sahib Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, 19,000 
| | | Kayastha ; age 58 years. | 
23 | * Bankura Darpan” | Bankura mv thee eve | Rama Nath Mukharji ; age 54 years 453 
(N). | 
24 | * Barisal Hitaishi ” (N)| Barisal — eo} Do. «- | Durga Mohan Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 625 
: age 37 years. 
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No. Name of publication. Where published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. : 
25 | * Basumati ” (N) »- | Calcutta one Weekly -- | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji and Hari- 14,000 
a pada Adhikary ; age 48 years. - _ 

26 |“ Banddha Bandhu” (P) ...| Do. aa| Monthly § .« | Sriman Puroananda Swami, age 32 | 750 
years. | 

27 | “* Bhakti ’’ (P) : as | Howrah ote 3 Do. wie 4 lei ties Bhattacharya, Hindn,, . 600. 

| Brahmin ; age 29 years. 

28 1 Bharat Laxmi” (P) ... | Calcutta cee Do. ee» | Rahdha Nath De, Subaroabanik 5 1,000 
| age about 35 years. ) : 
29 | Bharati ” (P) ‘a Do. eee Do. oo» | Mani Lal Ganguli Brahmo ; ; age 1,700 

about 32 years. ‘ 
30. oe Bharatmalhila wie | eee Dacca eee Do. eee Srimati Saraju Bala Dutta, Brahmo ; - 450 
. age 34 years. 
31.| “ Bhisak Darpan’’ (P):- ... | Calcutta eee Do. - es | Rai Sahib: Giris Chandra Bagchi ... - 250 
32 se Bharatbarsha _ (P) eee a | Do. eco Do. f eco | Amulya Charan. ‘Ghosh ‘Vidyabhu- 4,000 
4 : shan, Kayastha ; age 39 years ; and 
Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 51 
“pf years. ) 
33 | “ Bidushak * (P) BS ‘De. tie Do. eee | Kshetra Nath vanery, Seen | ; age 200 
ne a ek ee ee - 41 years. 
34 | “ Bijnan ” (P) oof. ei Do. ,- | Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar, Satgope ; ; age 300 
: | Re ae ee - about 43 years. F 
35 | “+ Bikrampur ” (P) _ Mymensingh ».| Quarterly ...| Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 500 
ie a . - Baidya ; age 35- years. \ : 
36 | “ Birbhum Varta” (N) eo. | Suri we. | Weekly «-. | Devendra Nath Chakravarti, Hindu, 997 
pe as Pe. . + Brahmin ; age 41 years. : aie 
37 | “ Birbhumi ” (P) ao ieaiae ... | Monthly -». | Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu, 1,000 
>» diapers ota) : | Brahmin 3; age 34 years. ‘ae 
38 | “ Birbhum Vasi ” (N) oe — Hat ... | Weekly eo. | Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; | 700 
ee BEE Re ee ee oye | { age 45 years. -- F fe 
39 |‘ Brahman Samaj” (P) ... | Calcutta os Do. vee | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... 1,000 
40 | * Brahma Vadi ” (P) . ee | Barisal ..| Monthly _... | Manamohan Chakravarti, Brahmo ; 660 
: age 52 years, 
41 ‘“ Brahma. Vidya” (P i pm teatie ome De. eee ‘Rai Purnendu§ Narayan Singh 800 
ae ee Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta, . 
- Hindu, Kayastha. | 
42 |* Burdwan Sanjivani” | Burdwan ... | Weekly  ...| Prabodhananda Sarkar, Hindu, 700 
(N). Kayastha ; age 25 years. 
43 | “ Byabasay © Banijya”({P) | Calcutta _ ... | Monthly ». | Sachindra Prosad Basu, Brahmo; 904) 
age 37 years. : 
44 | & Chabbis Pargana | Bhawanipur_... | Weekly .e. | Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 800 
Vartavaha ”’ (N). age 31 years. . 
45 | *§ Charu Mihir’? (NN)... | Mymensiogh ... Do. ... | Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 
| : astha ; age 42 years. 
46 | “Chhatra ” (P) | «e- | Dacca ... | Monthly _.... Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 500 
7 min ; age about 49 years. 
| ‘ 
47 | ‘ Chikitsa Prakas” (P) oo. | Nadia wet oe ...| Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400 
Gandabanik ; age 33 years. 
48 | ‘*Chikitsa Sammifani” (P)... | Calcutta om ee .. | Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatterji, 500 
{ Hindu, Brahmin. . 
49 | * Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan” (P)| Do. int ae ... | Binode Lal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age 300 
45 years. 
50 |*§ Chinsura Vartavaha”) Chinsura oo. | Weekly ... | Dina Nath Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,000 
iN). 49 years. 
51|/*Dainik Chandrika" | Calcutta | Daily except | Panchcowri = Baner ii. Hindu, 4,000 


(N). 


on Thursdays. 


Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
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3 Bengali—continued. 7 | : | | | 
| 59 « Dainik Basumati 1 0N) Calcutta ove Daily ee | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji, Hindu, » $3,000 i 
: | Brahmin ; age — 48 years, and 
; others. wid of : 
53 |**pacoa Prakas"(N) | Dacca eee | Weekly eee }.Sasi Bhushan. Biswas. — | 800 f 
re, 3 f co a -| Kayastha, © | ; 
64 |“ Darsak” (IN) : w-- | Calcutta ae we | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, De 2,000 | 
| : = -| min ;-age about: 40 years. | at ane 
| < 1 : 
55 |** Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. soe | Quarterly ...| Sarat Chandra — —— 1,000 to 1,200 | 
! ; ; | : “|@ “ee ‘Brahmin. } , , | 
56 | “ Dharma Tatva” (P) exe | Do, ose Fortnightly - | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo o. 300 : | 
~ 7 |“ pharma Pracharak” (IP) .-| -Do. si Monthly «| Nrisingha Ram “Makhe.ji Hindu, 2,000 | 


Weekly «| Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hinda, 2,500 


! “ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi | Diamond Harbour - 
; (N)s 1 eae | a ahisya ; _ “ — ) + | 
ar 1” (Bp)... “=e Ditto «| Monthly «| Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu 490 
59 6 Dhruba (P) | Kayas tha ; age 88 years. ’ | } 
60 cc Education Gazette’ (IN) - Chingura | Weekly eee oe Mukherj, Brahmin ; 8 age ae 1,500 
- | aee | years. . 
61 * Faridpur Hitaishini ” Faridpur ‘io Do, i Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, Se 900 
(N)e | Vaidya ; age about 78 years. | 
. $3 ' | 

62 |“ Galpa Lahari” (P) eee | Calcutta eee | Monthly —oee | Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hinda, 2,000 


| Kayastha ; age ad years. 
os a” (Bp ee }Malda: o_o | Bi- monthly ..| Krishna Charan Sarkar, Hindo,| 300 
63 Gambhira (P) , Kayastha ; age about 35 years. ’ 
am | 


64 rT sp "” (N) | ' ove | Do, pe Weekly eee — Chandra Agarwalls, _ | 400 
| aidya. | 
a | i | . 4 ar ’ , ! 
65 ‘“ Grihastha” (P) eee | Caloutta see} Monthly — oes | Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayasthe : age 3,000 
: 57 years. 7 : | 
; ca cad ; oe 
- “Hakim (P) o. ee} Do, eee| Do. ove | Masihar Rahaman, Mehenstasiien’} 500 
cae , age 32 years. 
nas | | | : ten : | | 
67 | “Sri Gauranga Sevaka"’ (P) .} Murehidabad ...| Do. eee | Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah-{ 600 


min ; age 57 years. 


68 '“ Hindu Banjika” (M) =» |. Bajshahi a Weekly ae Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammadan . se 290 
: ; | age 41 years. | 


| : ° . , 5 ‘ 
Hooghly = «|Monthly | Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 200 

69 |“ Hindu Sakhé ” (P) peo | | Brahmin. | 
70 |*Hitavyadi¥ (N) wee | Calcutta oe | Weekly ove Chandrodaya ae Hindu, | — $7,000 


Brahmin ; age 50 years. 


71 | *islam-Rabi” (N) a -Mymensingh ...j| Do, | ve Maulvi Maziuddin Ahmad, Musul. aoe 4 
man ; age about 34 years. . tt 

72 |“ Jagat-Jyoti’ (PR) «owe | Caloutts see | Monthly ...} Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; age 700 

sae Baa ace Raecgte 57 years. 

73 | Jagaran ” (N) see |} Bagerhat ooo | Weekly ee | Amarendra Nath Basu, MHindu,| About 300 lh 
Kayastha, i} 

” »-- | Calcutta eee | Month] se» | Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 600 

4 66 eer (P) | y 1 Sant eae 08 eae ; | 


ba 


4 = ad?” (IN) seo Murshidabad .../ Weekly  ...|-Sarat Chandra .Pandit, Hindu, About 100. 
75 |“ Jangipur Samoad” (N) a , 3 en mi 
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Brahmo ; ; age about 57 years. 
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Bengali—continued. | ae 
76 |“ Janmabhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta eee | Weekly oo. | Jatindranath Dutta, — Kayes: 300 
| | | tha ; age 31 years. - ; 
717 | Jasohar” (N) | eos | Jessore ccot DO, -»» | Ananda Mohan Chandburi, Hindu, 600 
Kayastha. 

78 |“ Jubak” i) iia Santipur eos Monthly ..» | Jnananda Presnasitte, Brahmo ; age : 300 

| | 40 yours. 

| 79 “ Jugi-Sammilani ” (P) oe | Comilla ion 't Ek . ose Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, Jugi ; 1,500 

age about 35 years. 
$0. “ jyotl "7 (N) ... we | Chittagong as. Weekly ove | Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Brahmin ; mI 2,000 
age 48 years. : 

81 “ Kajer-Loke ” (P) .»» | Calcutta .»|Monthly ... | Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin ; 350 

oe | : | | age 48 years. ? er 
82 | © Kalyani" (N) -. | Magura oo. | Weekly .-. | Bisweswar Mukherji, Brahmin ; ; age | 300 

el | | | 50 years. ag 
83 | « Kangal * (BR) oc "gee | Calcutta ee» | Monthly _... | Akinuddin Pradhan, Mubammadan ; : 100 
7 | age 20 years. a 
84 |‘ Kanika” (P) ..- a eee  Murshidabad eco} Do. ». | Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 150 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 39. years. . a r 
85 |“ Karmakar Bandhu"’ (P) «+ Calcutta § ..| Do. -.- | Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swarakar ; - | 60 
| | | e.. age 44 years. ‘ 
86 | “ Kasipur-Nibasi ” (IN) ... | Barisal eo. | Weekly ee | Pratap Chandra Mukharji, maa, 510 
| , | cs Brahmin ; ; age 69 years. i 
) , | 
87 |“ Kayastha Patrika” (P) -. Calcutta -. | Monthly _... | Upendra Nath Mitra, Hinda, hoe - 750 

rer a | 3 astha ; age 33 years. : “i 
gg | ss Khuinavasi *(N) ...|Khulna ~~... | Weekly e-» | Gopal Chandra Mukharji, Hindu, | 350 
‘eine syed sisi Brahmin ;. age 53 years. wa 
89 | “ Krishak” (P) tem Calcutta : | Monthly ... sry Bihari Datta, Kayastha; age 1,000 

poe pad years.. eae | 

‘ 
90 | “ Krishi Samvad” (P) .. | Dacca 2. on eee | Nishi Kanta Ghosh : ; age about 385 1,000. 
| oe | years. | os 
91 | “ Kshristya Bandhav ” (P) ... ‘Calcutta oot = .». | Mathura Nath Nath, Christian ; : i 500 
| 7 about 51 years. = 
99 | «+ Kushadaha ” (P) | oe ee ee ». | Jagindra Nath Kundu, ‘Brahma ; : 500 

, Ree age 37 years. oo. j 
93 | ‘Mahajan Bandhu” (P) ... Do. se | Do. ove | Raj Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambuli ; 400 

| | | age 45 years. 

G4 | Mahila ” (P) pm ee? Do, eal Do. pes: Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, Brahma ; 200 
| age 60 years. 

- : =~ ‘ 
95 |‘ Mahila Bandhav” (P) ...| Do. se | Do. .». | Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years a. 500 
96 |‘ Mahishya Mahila” (P) ... | Nadia wt ... | Srimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas, 300 

‘| Hindu, Kaibartha. 
97 |“ Mahisya Samaj" (P) © ..| Do. oat ae. ... | Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 1,200 | 
98 | “ Mahisya-Surhid’’(P) ... | Diamond Harbour} Do. -.. | Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta : 36) 
| age 81 years. 
99 |“ Malancha ” (P) .. | Calcutta “at. .«- | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu, 1,500 
| | . Vaidya ; age 45 years. oat F sate 
100 | “* Malda Samachar” (N)~ Malda wo. | Weekly »». | Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,100 
: Brahioin. 

101 | ‘ Manasi ” (P) .e- | Calcutta | ot Da an Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray, 2,000 

| Hindu, Brahmin ; age 40 years. | 

102. | ‘* Mandarmala "’ wt 1k ose | . Do, --»| Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Tindu, 400 
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Bengali—continued. 
103 | * Medini Bandhab ™ (N) | Midnapore «oe | Weekly ° —..» | Gossaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; 500 
| eee : age 26 years. oars : 
104 | ** Midnapore Hitaishi"! Do. “to oo | Manmatha Nath Nag. Hindu, iste 1.700 
(N). ste | tha ; 3 age 38 years. 
t Ula i iaca . * 2 ‘ Oi 
105 | **Mosiom = Hitaishi ” | Calcutta ove Do. eee Shaikh Abdur. Rahim and ‘Heme. 6,300 
(N). | : mul Haque. 
106 | * Muhammadi"(N) ... Do. eee Do. Joe Siuhncmmed hiiaiad Khan, Musalman: ; About 7,000 
age 40 ian j - Maulvi — ‘ 
‘p> Khaa, : 
107 | “ Mukul ” (P) ... eee! Do. --- | Monthly... Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age 450 
: | 40 years. | : itr: 
108 | * Murshidabad | Hital- Saidabad oo. | Weekly --- | Banwari Lal - Goswemi, Hindu, 2506 
| shi ” (N). i Brahmin ; age 50 years. . 
109 | ‘“* Nabagraha Prasanga ” (P) -“Mymensingh eee | Monthly —s. a coscee coeces 
110 | “ Nandini ” (P) — e+ |, Howrah ws | Issued every Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabis, 500 
: two months. | Hindu, mange age 32 yom. 
111 | “ Natya Mandir ” (P) eee | Calcutta eee Monthly eee | Mani Lal Danerii Hindu, Brahmin : 700 
| : | age 31 yeats. | oe 
112 | ‘“* Narayan” (P) ae Do. ‘se Do. ns Mr. Chitta Renien Das, Hindu : ; age ee 2.000 
a | | pn Hue 48 years. 
113 | “ Nava Vanga ” (N). e++ | Chandpur see Weekly e+ | Harendra Kishor Ray, ‘ik 409 
ee a oe mayeatne, j age 26 years. . 
114 | Nayak * (N) --+ | Calcutta ves Daily oes Panchcowri Banerji Hindu, org - 200 
mer | . oe min ; 3 Age 48 yours. | 
115 | “ Navya Bharat ” (P) Do..: «--{ Monthly .-. | Devi Prasanna Ray Chaudhuri, | 1,000 to 1,500 
. . Brahmo ; j age 62 years. 
116 “ Nihar ” (N) «> | Contai oe Weekly jes Madhu ‘ilies Jone. Brahma ; age 500 
| wy §8 = | | 
117 | Nirjhar ” (P)... -** | Calcutta --+ + Quarterly ... | Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age 500 
a> ‘eee | about 50 years. 
118 | “ Noakhali Sammilani ".(M) | Noakhali Town... Weekly -« | Fazlar Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 500: 
sae } 30 years. 
il 9 * Pabna Hitaishl” (N) | papna ee | Do, . --- | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode Bhatta- 650 
es . | charyya; Hiadu, Brahmin. | 
120 | “ Pakshik Patrika”(P)_... Serampore --- | Fortnightly ... | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
7 | Kayastha 3; age 35 years. : aoe 
121 | * Pallivasi ” (N) ees | Kalna -- | Weekly .»- | Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 300 
| | | Brahmin ; age 48 years. | 
122 | * Pallivarta ” (N) --- | Bongong om Do. ee! Charu Chandra Ray, Hindu, 500 
| ae | Kayastha ; age 44 years. ws = 
123 | “ Pantha ” (P) ... ee | Calcutta «es | Monthly e+. | Rajendra Lal Mukharji Sec 800 
124 | “ Pataka ” (P) ... ee | Do. ae ee eee | Hari Charan Das, ‘Hindu, carpenter 500 
| | by caate. : | eo 
125 “Prabhini r a eve Do. eee Weekly — Panchicar Banerji Hindu, Deshusly | 3.000 
126 | “ Prachar ” (P) ae | Jayanagar ee Monthly we | Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
nee 3 Be 48 years. 3 aur 
127 tn Praja Bandhu” (N) -« | Tippers .»- | Fortnightly ... | Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 210 
re . --4 varta, Brahmin-;- age 32 years. . es 
128 | | 
| ‘‘ Prajapati.” “P) eco | Do. ..| Monthly _... | Jnanendra Nath Kumar ove 1,500 
Bee a Bee, ean FR ioe 


tt 


—. 


ee Ck Selene 


—— 


No Name agnor | ves. ptibe ‘Name, caste aad age of Editor. 
Bengali—continued. | 2 
| 129 66 Prantavasi ”.(N) pee’ Netrakena eae Fr ortaightly eae. J oges Chandra Chowdhnari, Brahmin‘ 860 
| ; 130 | “ Prasun” (N) eve | Katwa coe | Weekly ee. | Banku Behari Ghosh, Hindu, Goala ; 715 
3 | .| age 44.years. — | 
131 |“ Pratijna” (N) «-- | Calcutta see} Do eee | Jatindra Lal Mukharji, Beehmin ; : 500 
{ | — age,28. years. a4 : 
; 132 66 Pratikar 9 (N) eee Berhampore eco Do. ece Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindu, 506 
: -.| Brahmin ; age 67 years. | ! 
133 |“ Pratima” (P) eos | Calcutta e.| Monthly «| Hart Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; 500 
age 40 years. 
| 134 66 Prativasi 99 (P) oe | Do. ece Do. i Satya Charan Mitra, Kayan age | 500 
| | 32 years. | 
| 135 | **ppavasl” (P) asl ee ico] =O. »«. | Ramanunda Chatterji, M.A., Brahmo : : 5,000 
age 56 years. 
136 “ Priti ” (P) ooo ceo Do. eee Do. i Pransankar Sen, M.A. , Hindu, weet 300 
| age 31 years. en 
137 | “* Rahasya Prakash” (P) «| Do. ooo | BO. e.. | Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; $00 
. . age 34 years. | 
138 | Rajdut” (P) .-. ee | Do. eee | Do. ... | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, an 700 
| . age 32 years. oe 
139 | “ skangpur Darpan’? (N) = ««e | Rangpur eos | Weekly oe | Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 400 
| Brahmin; age 48 years, a oes 
: 140 | ‘Rangpur Sahitya Porichad Do. ees | Quarterly _... | Panchanan Sarkar, M.A., B.L. | Hindy, . §00 
f .| Patrika.” (P) | Rajbangi. a 
a 141 |‘ Ratnaker” (IN) eo. | Asansol oo. | Weekly es | Abdul Latif ; age 35 years ; Muham 783 
, . o ' madan. of 
rf 149 | “Sabuj Patra” (P) eee | Calcutta «oe | Monthly »- | Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmo ; 500 
1 | | age abgut, 40 years. fa 
} | 
143. |‘ Sahitya” (P) oo} , Do. | Do. .-- | Suresh Chandra . Samajpati; age 3,000: 
: about 47 years. 
144.| “ Sahitya Parisad Patrika”™;(P)} Do. oo» | Quarterly — asp Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 2,800 
+ | Vidyabhusan, Hindu, Acharyya by . 
; caste ; age 50 years. 
% 145 | “Sahitya Sanhita” (P)  ..»| Do. | Monthly __... | Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin; 500 
cS age 61 years. 
; | 146 | “Sahitya Samvad” (P) we. | Howrah ee | Do. ...|Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, 1,300 
q | Brahmin ; age 35 years. 
7 ; 147 |“ Saji ” (P) aa oa Calcutta oe Do. eee | Kshetra Mohan Gupta om 300 
i 148 | “Samaj Bandhu” (P) mr sk oe ... | Adhar Chandra Das, Hindu, Mahisya ; 450 
age 35 years 
| 149 | “ Samaj Chitra” (P) -- |. Dacca ee} Do. «ee | Satish Chandra Roy ... i ade , 300. 
[ 1E( | “ Samay ” (IN) oo eee | Calcutta ee | Weekly e.. | Jnanendra Nath Das, Brahmo; age | About 1,000 
61 years. | 
151 | “‘Sammilan’”’ (P) cot ats oe | Quarterly -e-| Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 200 
152 | “ Sammilani ” (N) ee | Do. ...| Fortnightly ...| Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age | 300 
3 about 42 years. 
it 153 | “ Sammilani ” (P) =| Do. ... | Monthly es  Bijay. Krishor Acharyya, B.A. » LLB. 400 
? Christian ; age 47 years. : 
154 | “ Sandes ” (P) é Do. ni ee | Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 3,000 
" Brahmo ; age 46 youre. ; 
155 66 Sanjivani 598 (N) eee | Do. coe | Weekly ose | Sivanath Sastri, M.A., and others eee 6,000 


— 


E381 


Circulation. 


No.} ” . ‘Naine of piiblidation: 
Beagali—continued. 
156 | ‘ Sankalpa ” (P) ves 
¥57 |“ Sansodhini™’ (N) si 
158 | ‘‘ Santosh” (®} éb 
1569 | “ Saswati "” €P) 3 ott 
b6) “ Sebak we €P) eco 
161 | “ Senapati’” (P)' ove 
162 | “ Serampore ” (N) ove 
168 |“ Sen" (P) 
164 |“ Saurabha” ... ses 
165 | “* Sikshato-Swasthya ” (P)... 
168 ” Sikshak.” (P) ese 
167 |‘ Siksha’Prachar” (P) — ... 
168 | “ Siksha' Samachar” (N)> ... 
166 |“ Snehamayi ” (P) . op 
170-|'Sopan” (PY ste 
171 | “ Sri Nityawanda Sebak ” (P). 
172: } “* Sri Baishnav’ Dharma 
Prachar " (P). 
173 | “Sri Sri Krishna’ Chaitanya | 
Tattwa Pracharak” (P) ... 
17% | “Sri Sri Nitya Dharma” (P) 
175 | ‘ Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini:” 
(P). 
176 | * Sri Sri Vishnu ' Priya. |. 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa-| 
| trika'”’ (N). 
177 “ Sumati 1 (P) eco -@9 
178 “Suprabhat” (P) a 
179 | Suraj” (N) ie 
180: ; “ Suhrit ” (PR): ee! oes | 
18% |‘ Surakhji ’’ (Py nk 
189.| ‘ Swarngkay: Bandhav” (P) 
oe ee 


Calcutta 
Chittagong 
‘Mymensingh 
| Calcutter 

. Davea: 


Calcutta 


| Serampore 
Calcutta 

Dacca 

: Calcutta 


‘Barisal’ 
Mymensingh 


‘Dacéa’ 


Do. 
| Do. 


Burdwan. 
Caleutta’ 


Kalighat® 
Calcutta 


Do. 


Dacta® 
Calcutta 
Pabna' 
Calcutta: 


Contai 


Calotitta’ 


‘Murshidabad' . 


e666 


eee 


.| Avinash’ Chandra 


| Where published. | | Bdition. — | Name, eaaté and age of Editor. 


Amulya Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; | 
j 


age about 34 years. 


Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmio ; | 


age about 60 years. 


Mohim Oh , Chakdar, Hindu’, Kayas- | 


tha ; age 40 years. 


Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ;‘age 50 
years. — 


Surendra’Sasi Dutta; age 35' years ... | 


.| Revd. W.Carey ; age 58 years. 


Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; agé 35 years. oe 


Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 
Kayastha’; age 40 years. — F 
Kedar Nath Majumdar, 


Kayastha ; age 41 years. 


Atul Chandra Sen, M.A. B.L., Baidya ; 
age 40 years. 


Revd. W. Carey ;.age 57 years”... | 
Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- 


dhury ; age’37 yeard. 

Abinas Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L., is 
Vaidya ; age 38 years. 

Revd. A. L. Sarkar — ... coe 


‘Hemendra’ N ath Datta; Brahmo ; 


age 37 years. 


Brahmin ; age 47 years. 


Krishna Behari Goswami, Brahmin ; 
age 30 years. 


Dr. Priya Nath Nandi, age 56, yéars|: 


Satya Nath Biswas... eH 


Madhusudéh Das Adhikari, Vaish- |. 


nab ; age 32 years. 


Nisi Kanta Sén, Hindu, Baidya age | 


32 years. 


Purna Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 


age 41 years. 


Sm. Kumudini Mitra, Brahmo : age 
31 years. 


Manmatha Nath Sanyal ian 


Hari Pada Das, B.A:. 
31 years. 


Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 
age 46 years. 


Nagendra’ Nath Shee, m.a., gold- 
sinith by caste ; age 42 years. 


Hindu, 


Kavyatirtha, | 


Brahmo ; age | 


2,000 


£00 


500 
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No Name of publication. Where published. | Edition. | "Name, caste and age of Editor. — ‘Circulation:' 
Bengali—concluded. : | : - 
183 |“‘Swastha Samachar” (P)... | Calcutta ...|Monthly ... | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, m.B. 9 « 4,000 
184 |“‘Tambuli Patrika” (P) ...| Do. wat tk .-», Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age 600 
| pec | 33 years. : | 
os | | 
185 | “ Tambuli Samaj” (P) oa: ee a Do. ... | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hinda,|:  - 300 
| | Tambuli ; age 37 years. 
186 | “ Tapaban” (P) | is) WO. -. | Shyama Charan. Sarkar, Hindu, 700 
Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
| | 
187 | “ Tattwa Kaumudi” (P) ...; Do. --..| Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age | 590 
43 years. | a 
168 | “ Tattwa Manjari” at Te ...|Movthly _... | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 42 600 
, years. 
189 |“ Tattwa-bodhini Patrika’’... | . Do. ae ae .. | Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age 7 300 
| 53 years. | 
190 | “ Theatre’ (N)* sa Do. ... | Weekly .- | Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin ; age - 800 
about 30 years. : 
191 |“ Toshini” (P) .. | Dacca a Monthly .. | Anukul Chandra Gupta, Baidya ; 1,250 
3 age 43 years. 
192 |“ Trade Gazette ”’ (P) ... | Calcutta ei Do. .»» | Kamal Hari Mukherji ... | 900 to 1,000 
193 |“ Triveni’ (P)... we | Gacha ee age «e. | Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- 100 
| | min ; age 41 years. | ; 
194 |“ Tripura Hitaishi’’ (N) ... | Comilla = Weekly .. | Afazuddin Ahmad _.... ion 600 
195 |“ Uchchasa”’ (P) ... | Calcutta — ... | Monthy ... | Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; 150 
| | age 34 years. | 
196 | “ Udbodhana’’ (P) cc. ae oe Gee ae .»- | Swami Saradananda ... ove 1.500 
197 | “ United Trade Gazette ” (P)| Do. J. an .» | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- _ 3,000 to 
min ; age 29 years. | 10,000 
198 | “ Upasana’”’ (P) ~ ... | Murshidabad ...| Do. -»» | Radha Kamal Mukherji, Hindu, 100 
Brahmin ; age 27 years. 
199 | ‘‘ Utsav” (P) ... .. |Caleutta  ...| Do. ... | Ramdayal Majumdar, m.a., and 1,000 
7 others. — | by 
200 | Vartavaha” (nN)... | Ranaghat —.... | Weekly ___... | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 416 
: min ; age 45 years. 
201 |‘ Vasudha’’ (P) «-" £ Caleutte ... | Monthly .-» | Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya 800 
202 |‘ Vijaya” (P) ... De. ae Do. _.. | Manoranjan Gnha Thakurta, Hindu, | — 900 
Kayastha ; age 53 years. . 
203 | “ Viswadut”’ (N) ...| Howrah ...| Weekly —s- ..» | Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 2,000 
Hindu, Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
204 |“ Viswavarta”™ (N)_...| Dacca eS .- | Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,000 
age 38 years. ; : | 
2905 |“ Yamuna” (P) ... | Calcutta ... | Monthly .«. | Phanindra Nath Pal, B.Aa., Kayastha ; 900 
age 32 years. : : ; 
206 | ‘** Yubak”’ (P) ... aah fie: ~ Do. ... | Yogananda Pramanick, Brahmo; 300 
, | age 40 years. - | eae 
English- Bengali. 
207 |“ Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh ... | Monthly ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, i 
Magazine.” (P). | Brahmin. 
208 | “ Bangavasi College Magazine”! Calcutta a -~ ..|G. C. Basu; Hindu Kayastha;| | 600. 
(P). , . age 49 years. 
209 | ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser ” (IN) Do. .. | Weekly ... | Radha Kissen Muikherji, Hindu, 250 
| Brahmin ; age 50 years. 


*® Suspended 
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No. Name of publication. _ Where published. | Edition. : Name, caste and age of Editor. - Circulation. 
- Ee fe , ; —— 
English- Bengali—concluded. | 
210 | “Dacca College’ Magazine" | Dacca + | Quarterly... Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 500 
(P). oe — io : bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. 
211 | © Dacca Gazette " (N) Do. .. | Weekly ---| Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, — 500 
: : | ees age 48 years. 
212 | “Dacca Review” (P) | eee f+ Do. fe Monthly a Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 800 
bhushan Goswami. | 
213 |“ Fraternity? ... eee Calcutta -- | Quarterly ...| Revd. W. E. S. Holland — ae a sips 200 
214 | « Jagannath College Maga- Do. ..» | Monthly «| Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahedar, | 900 
zine’ (P). Brahmo. 
215 | « Rajshahi College Magazine " Dacca -- | Quarterly ....! Board of Professors, 3tjshahi 300 
(P). | | College. 
216 | * Rangpur Dikpra- Rangpur oo. | Weekly »» | Pramatha Nath De... ei 300 
kash ** (N). | ‘ia 
217 | “Sanjaya” (N) eos | Raridpur «| Do. «> | Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
| eo | tha; age about 41 years. " 
218 | “Scottish Churches College Calcutta .-. | Five issues in| Revd. J Watt, m.a., and S. C. Ray 1,200 
Magazine-” (P). the year, | . 
219 | “ Tippera Guide” (N) eee | Comilla wo. | Weekly --- | Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, hese : 300 
| age 49 years. 
Garo. 
220 |“ Achikni Ribeng” (P) —..« | Calcutta -- | Monthly ...| E.G. Phillips - rae “ae 550 
221 | “ Phring Phring” (P) ee | Do. sce Do. eee | D. McDonald sos see 400 
Hindi. 
222 | ** Bharat Mitra” (N)... | Calcutta | Weekly Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, | 3.000 
Brahmin ; age 90 years. 
223 | * Bir Bharat "(N)*_ ...| Do. oot ae ... | Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 32 y ars. 
224 | *§ Caicutta Samachar" Do. at --»| Amrita Lal Chakravarti; Hindu, 2,000 
(N) Brahmin ; age about 60 years. | 
225 | “ Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika ”’ | Ranchi -- | Monthly Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian ... 450 
(P). 
226 |‘ Daily Price List” (N)  ... | Calcutta se. | Do. --- | Bhupat Ram a - 250 
227 | *§ Dainik Bharat Do. -- | Daily Babu Ram Parad Kar, Hindu, 2,500 
Mitra ’’ (N). Kshatriya ; age 33 years. 
228 |‘ Daragar Daptar” (P)  ...| Do. ...|Monthly ...| Ram Lal. Burman, Hindu, Ksha- 800 
triya ; age 29 years. 
229 | *§ Hind!| Vangavasi” (N)| Do. | i Weekly .» | Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 5,500 
| triya ; age 39 years. 
230 | ** Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar’’| Do. -- | Monthly «| Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain; age] _..... 
(P). about 40 years. 
231 | “ Manoranjan ” (P) eee | Do. cee Do. ..| Ishwari Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
232 |** Marwari” (IN) ak «| Weekly... | Iswar Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 300 
Brahmin ; age 44 years. 
233 | “‘ Ratnakar ” (P) eee | Do. .-- | Monthly ... | Hari Kissen Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 1,000 
triya ; age 38 years. 
234 | “ Swastha Samachar” (P) ...| Do. Do. .»| Dr. Kartic Chandra Bose, Hindu, 450 


Kayastha ; age 45 years. 


Suspended, 


EE 


— ) - — —_ $$$ 
No. | Name of publicatier. | Where. published. Bdition. ~ | ‘Name, easte and age of Editor... | Circulation: 
: Parvatiya. | 
| 
238 | “‘ Gurkha Khabar Kogat.” (P):| Darjeeling eoe-| Monthly .| Revd. &. P. Pradhan, Christian ;| - 400. 
age 62 years.. : 
Persian, F 
236 | Hablul Matin” (N) ... | Calcutta eee | Weekly .eo | Saiyid Jelaluddin, Mubammadan ; 1,500 
Gy aa | age 70 years. | | a 
Poly-lingual. | 
237 | ‘‘ Printers’ Provider” (P) ... Calcutta eee | Monthly ..- | 8..T. Jones ete at — 600 
. r 
Sanskrit. 
288 ws Vidyodaya.”’-(P) ese ‘Calontta oes, Monthly: eoe.| Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan,. MiA.y: It: 860 : 7 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 33 years. 
Bengali-Sanskrit, ? 
F 
239 | “ Aryya Prabha” (P) eee | Chittagong ...| Monthly ...|Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhanta, 500 
| Brahmin. | 
| | | | . 
240 | “ Hindu; Patrika ’’ (PR); oes |: Jeggore: wei DA eee | Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, 940 
en Barujibi ; age 61 years. os 
. “t 
241 ; “Sri Vaishnava Sevika” (P) | Calcutta ool Dm eee | Hari Mohan Das Thakur... ower] 400 
Urdu, 
242 | “ Anwar-ul-Akhbar ” »«- | Calcutta eee | Daily eee | Mau'avi Muhammad Irshad Hossain, — 800 
uhammadan ; age 40 years..- 
243 | ‘‘ Negare Bazm” (P), eee |. Doi oo.| Montiily: ..../ Muhammad. Sayed Hossan Askati;.}.. 400 
M.A. 3 age 27 years, and another. 
244 |“ Refaqut’ (N)®° eo | Do. oe | Daily eee | Munshi Muhammad Nazimuddin | 700 
Ahmed, Muhammadan ; age 42 
years. a 
246;| * Resalat "(N): eee Do. east Da, eoe.| Maulvi:Golam Hassata, Muhammad: +. 2,000 
an ; age about 31 years. 
246 | “ Resalut ” (FP)... eet) Do. --» | Monthly .... | Maulvi Golam Hossain; Muham.- |; 400 | 
: madan ; age:about 30 years. 
247.) “Safir” (NN). ... coe. Do. ees | Daily -ee.| Hakim Ali: Hussain Safir- ee 1,060 
248 | “ Tandrsut ’ (P) ne Do, «ee | Monthly: -e» | Dr. Kartik. Chandra: Bose, Hindu; 250 
: Kayastha ; age 45 years. 
249 | ** Tirmez ee’’ (IN)®° wt i eee.| Daily | -»» | Saiyid. Ali: Asgar Termzel, Muham- 200 
) madan; age about 25 years. 
Uriya. 
250 | “ Utkal Varta”’... ove ove.| Weekly we».| Mani Lal: Moharana, Karmakar. by | . 200 


Calcutta 


caste ; age about 50 years. 
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Additions to and alterxtions in the list of Indian newspapers as it stood on 1st July 1915. 
No. Name of publication. - Where published. Edition. Name, caste.and age of Editor. Circulation. 
I Marmabani (N.) woe | Calcutta ove Weekly see cuenes : | esgeed 
2 | Tarjoman (N.) ose Do. .- | Daily. ove scevee | coves 
3 Durbin (N.) eee ese Do. eee Do. coo eoecce erry 
4 | Rayat (N.) see os Do. we | Weekly one a ee ieee 
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I.—Fore1en POLITICS. 


Tue Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 21st September, writing on the proposed  _ T*#0™4x, 
“Mr. Andrew and Mr. Pear- Voyage of Messrs. Andrew and Pearson, tothe Fiji 9 “""""” ""* 
son.” Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa for the purpose of viewing the condition of Indian emigrants to 
those countries from political, economical and other standpoints, remarks that 
although war in itself is a great calamity, the terrible consequences of which 
can never fail to affect the subjects of the belligerent Powers, yet as every evil 
has an admixture of good, the present war has created in the British colonies 
a feeling that the policy with regard to the Indian: emigrants should be 
amended. Hence the proposed voyage of Messrs. Andrew and Pearson. It 
says that as these two persons have taken upon themselves the task of bridging 
the gulf between the European and Indian subjects of the British Empire, 
all India should be grateful to them. It remarks that the colour question 
has plainly assumed most unpleasant and regrettable proportions. The 
Imperial position of Great Britain requires that the colour question should 
soon be permanently solved. The Proclamation of the late Queen Victoria, 
which is regarded as the foundation-stone of British rule in India, is a decisive 
verdict. The paper would have been glad if some Indian had been co-opted 
with these two persons in their mission. . 
2. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 15th September says that ™“iiai™" 
Tac Rd B port. the Red Report published by Messrs. Macniel and _ sept. 1sth, 11s. 
. Chimanlal regarding the Indians in the colonies | 
is full of matter which requires contradiction. The paper says that so far 
as it has studied the report, it finds that their investigations are incomplete. 
There is, for instance, no mention of the fact as to how the coolies fall into the 
clutches of the recruiters. if Messrs. Macniel and Chimanlal had visited the = 
coolie depéts at Lucknow, Cawnpur, Fyzabad, Gonda, Basti, etc., and asked pee 
the coolies to frankly relate to them their misfortunes they would have come 
to know all. But they cannot be blamed for this as they were not permitted 
fo doso. — | 
The paper then proceeds to consider paragraph 59 of the report. Though 
Messrs. Macniel and Chimanlal did not visit the depots and did not make the 
enquires on the lines suggested by the paper, still they visited office depots and 
questioned the coolies about their knowledge of the conditions of indenture, 
etc. They say that they were surprised to find the amount of knowledge 
possessed by the coolies on these subjects. This statement makes the paper 
very sorry for the want of intelligence betrayed by Mr. Chimanlal in making 
it and it feels very much surprised at the boldness exhibited by Mr. Macniel. 
The paper has been. publishing letters of indentured coolies for the last five 
years and it has not come across any which supports the statement made by 
Messrs. Macniel and Chimanlal. These letters tend to show that the writers 
were induced to enlist under false pretences. But are the statements made by 
Messrs. Macniel and Chimanlal deliberately false? By no means. The 
drama was enacted in a way which led them to believe in its truth. 
3. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 16th September, in quoting the Hablul _~***" 
i a Matin about the German peril in Central Asia, sean sis 
ee ia peril in Persia and Persia and Afghanistan, remarks that it cannot be 
er said how far the latter’s apprehensions that the 
Germans after occupying Odessa will try to effect a junction with the Turkish 
forces in the Caucasus and will thus be able to despatch troops by land to 
Persia and Afghanistan are justified. The Resalat argues that in the first 
place the condition of the Russians is now improving; secondly, if Germany 
and Austria advance towards Odessa, Roumania will rise against them, 
because if she remains inactive she will completely come under Austrian 
influence; thirdly, even if it be assumed that the enemy will succeed in bringing 
troops to Persia and Afghanistan, there is Afghanistan to oppose them, and 
the friendly relations of the Amir with the British Government are well 
known. Lastly, even if it be granted that Germany will succeed in winning 
over Afghanistan to her side, there is no reason for alarm because the Indian 
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frontiers are strongly fortified and defended by a brave army ready to meet any 
danger. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


4. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 17th September has the following :— 
“The old one’s gleaunings— Things have gone very well with our Governor 
Lord Carmichael’s advice to the goq long, but it seems that he has of late been 
_— “possessed” by some evil spirit. Indeed, no 
official who is in his right mind can give to any police officer any advice like 
what His Excellency gave to some police darogas under training some days 
ago. I do not think it is at all necessary for me to discuss everything His 
Excellency said, but a reference to a few. remarks from his speech will show 
whether or not he has lost the balance of his mind. He is reported to have 
told the darogas to always bear in mind that they are the servants of the public. 
Now, tell me Mr. Editor, would it be at all possible for policemen to maintain 
their dignity if they were to keep such an idea constantly in their minds? His 
Excellency next told them never to let any honest man fear them. Who then, 
may I ask, are to fear the police—thieves and dacoits? If criminals are to 
fear the police and thefts and dacoities are to stop, what is the use of having 
the executive at all? Lord Carmichael then observes that while it is the duty 
of policemen to help the authorities, Government does by no means want them 
to have any innocent man punished by getting up false evidence against him. 
He might as well have said that an accused person should be judged simply on 
the strength of his voluntary statement in a law-court. Lord Carmichael is 
further reported to have observed that until a person is judged to be guilty b 
a law-court he should be considered to be an innocent man and treated ined. 
ingly. In other words, His Excellency means that hajats should be abolished. 
I wish I were the Viceroy, for then I would have made Lord Carmichael work 
for a time as a daroga so that he could see for himself whether it would at all 
be possible for policemen to follow his advice and at the same time maintain 
the country’s peace and uphold the dignity of the police. Perhaps Lord 
Carmichael was under the impression that he was speaking to an English 
police. If his advice be followed by the police in Bengal, the province will 
become another England. Am [I then in my old age'to lose my caste by living 
in England ? And will not the police lose their caste also if they follow Lord 
Carmichael’s advice? Will then anybody bless a good judge any more say- 
ing that he may become a Daroga, just as the old woman in the story is said 
to have done? | 
). Referring to the Calcutta Police Administration Report for last 
year, the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 15th 
September writes :— _ - 

During the year under review 1 Sergeant, 
1 Head-constable and 36 constables were punished by law-courts. Besides 
this, 53 Head-constables and 751 constables were punished departmentally. 
Do not these large numbers indicate that the whole force is rotten? However 
that may be, could so many police officers have committed wrong, had the 
force been kept under proper control and supervision, and had there been 
proper arrangements for giving them good training? The authorities con- 
stantly talk of police reform, but do the above figures bear this out? Again, 
property worth Rs. 6,62,761 was stolen during the year, but the police could 
recover only property worth Rs. 1,65,543 out of it. Besides it is universally 
known that people do not report small thefts to the police for fear of harass- 
ment. 

Again, 1,275 men were punished for gambling during the year. Although 
this is a large number, it cannot be denied that many gambling dens still exist 
in the city. The manner in which these dens are conducted leads many 
people to think that they could be suppressed, if the police were to take the 


Calcutta Police Administration 
R:port. 


matter properly in hand. It took a long time for the police to suppress cotton 


gambling. And who can say that rain-gambling does not still exist in the 
city ? : ee 


ait salads J 


Jamalpur. 
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6. Last year’s Calcutta Police Administration Report, writes the 
ee eee Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th September, says 
Police” ee eu’® that 251 posts of constables could not be filled up 
7 during the year for want of men. A Bihari Sub- 

Inspector went about the Saran, Patna, Shahabad and Allahabad districts and 
recruited only 19 men. It was proposed to recruit men from the Jessore, 
Khulna and Midnapore districts, but the police officials of these districts 
reported that no men could be had there... The Hindoo Patriot, which has 


no experience of the country beyond the Mahratta Ditch, says that if 
chaukidars can be had plentifully in the country, it does not see why the 


Calcutta Police also cannot obtain constables in a like manner. The Patriot 


_ has no idea of the manner of life a chaukidar leads. He lives in his native 


home, cultivates his lands and does all sorts of private work during the day and 
goes out on rounds once in the night. Whatever salary he gets amply 
remunerates him for this little bit of public work, but a constable of the 
Calcutta Police has to leave his native home, placing his family in charge of 


BASUMATI, 
Sept. 18th, 1915, 


some, co-villager, and live on his income in Calcutta. Why should he seek, ~ 


such a service if he has even a small plot of land to cultivate? A day-labourer 
also now-a-days earns 8 to 10 annas per day. ° At the time of the cleaning of 
jute he gets even a rupee per day. This is why Bengal does not supply 
constables to the Calcutta Police. Formerly in Bihar people were very poor, 
and so they used to come out as constables, but now the condition of the Biharis 
has improved, and hence. the difficulty in getting recruits from among them 
for the Calcutta Police. 7 

7. Referring to the false alarm of loot recently raised in Barabazar, 
Calcutta, the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 18th 
September writes :— ; 

The war has affected trade so much that 
coolies, labourers, carters, pedlars, etc., are not able to earn enough to maintain 
themselves. Hence the idea of the city being looted is always in the minds 
of the people. Besides this, for some days past, a rumour has spread in 
Barabazar, to the effect that the Turks have defeated the English and the 


*‘ Saturday's affairs ’’"—The false 
aJarm of loot in Calcutta. 
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French, the Suez Canal has been blocked, and the Amir of Kabul has made © 


common cause with the Turks. This has greatly aggravated the apprehen- 
sion of a loot in Barabazar. The scuffle between a number of Musalman 
khalasis at Sonapathi was consequently easily misinterpreted and gave rise 
to the false alarm of loot. i 
8. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 17th September asks, how is 
on _ it that from the Jamalpur subdivision alone come 
Outrage on Hiadu women in yenorts of cases of outrage on Hindu women by 
| Musalmans? The writer insinuates that Hindu 
women are responsible for this. Some people, he says, are of opinion that 
there are a large number of fast young widows among the Hindu community 
of Jamalpur who often entice men to liaisons. Such cases, when detected, are 
given the colour of abduction and so forth by others, with the result that a 
number of men are punished. The writer, therefore, asks the Hindus to be 
a little cautious and to keep their women strictly under purdah. He thinks 
that if this is done, no more complaints of outrage will be heard against 
illiterate Musalmans. 
9. Referring to the frequency of offence against women in the Mymen- 
singh district, the Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 17th 


* Punishment for abduction.” 


says that men guilty of these dastardly crimes should be awarded exemplary 
punishment. | 

10. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 18th September is horrified to hear 
of the complaint against a guard of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway as reported by the Bengalee. It 
appears that a woman was taken into the guard’s van under suspicious 
circumstances. A strict and impartial enquiry is needed into the case. 

11. Referring to the case, reported in the Bengalee, in which it is alleged 
that on the 6th instant Mr. F. G. Beckett, Agency 
Engineer of the Orissa Feudatory States, resid- 
ing at Sambalpur, committed an unprovoked 
assault on one Madan Mohan Nanda, a respectable man of the place, because 


** A guard and a woman.” 


“A Sambalpur sensation—Com- 
plaint of assault against a saheb.” 


September writes that the people of Mymensingh 
are living in constant fear for the safety and honour of their womenfolk, and 
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the latter happened to pass along the road in front of the Engineer’s house, 
the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 15th September writes :— . | 
The case is sub judice, so, we shall not comment on it at present: The 
complaint is, however, very serious and a sifting enquiry is necessary. 
i2. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 17th September has the following :— 
ee A terrible incident has happened in Balasore, 
aie ao oS oro " the len Of Ure Deen eee Bee 
meen had pitched battles with the military _ police. 
Just think of Bengalis constructing a zareba and fighting from under cover 
of it. Soudan and Egypt, Mehdi and his friendly sepoys, the desert (in which 
they fought) are a long long way from Bengal and the dandyish Bengali — 
Babus. Whence did the Babus learn to construct a zareba?. Who taught | 
them the art? A zareba is a kind of fortification, consisting of a first line 
of barricades of thorny bushes, a second line of walls of sand and clay, and 
trenches behind them. It is very much suited for defence against a superior 
force of enemy. And Bengalis constructed it! One is inclined to smile and 


also to be bewildered at it. 


However that may be, one thing has been gained in the Balasore incident, 
namely, the police has shown its mettle and defeated the anarchists in fate- 
to-face combat. The misguided and foolish young men, who have an idea that 
British rule can be destroyed by means of revolvers, will be disillusioned. 
They will also realise that every policeman is not a cowardly weakling who 
flies at the sight of dacoits. We have all along been saying mere judicial 
trial alone will not be able to suppress this anarchism. The misguided young 
men will be checked in their mad career only by the British Lion appearing. 
in its real character. Secret words and efforts to keep them under control by 
means of the law, only lead them to. think that the English are frightened and 
that their old strength and influence have disappeared. Paz Britannica 
was established in this country not merely with the help of laws and law- 
courts. What is wanted is the revelation of true appearance—the appearance 
of frightfulness. The Balasore fight has served this purpose to a certain 
extent. 

13. Referring to the above, the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th 

“a September writes that the real facts of the affair 
have not yet been brought to light, and that since 
the public may be misled by exaggerated reports, Government would do 
well to publish full details. , 

14. One Salehuddin writes as follows in the Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) 
of the 17th September :— | 

When security was demanded from the Altagfi 
Press on account of the Mohammadi, people 
thought that through the carelessness of Maulvi Muhammad Akram ‘Khan, 
objectionable articles had been published in th&t paper, but at the time of filing 
the present printer’s declaration for the Mohammadi, the Maulvi declared 
his innocence and laid the blame on Hazi Abdulla and Hazi Altafi Hossain, 
who were then in charge of it. As no contradiction has as yet been made to 
this statement, it must be supposed that Maulvi Muhammad Akram Khan 
had really no hand in the matter, and that the entire fault lay with Hazi 
Abdulla and Hazi Altafi. ioe es: 

Hazi Abdulla is a leader of the Musalman community. He has many 
followers. He isa millionaire and the proprietor of many business firms. A 
severe agitation should be waged against such a disloyal leader. i 

15. The Durbin (Calcutta) in its first issue, dated the 19th September, 
says that it wants to serve humanity at large, to 
| become a means of serving India and especially 
Bengal and to promote the cause of learning, morals, administration and 
commerce and thus make the issue arising between the rulers and the ruled 
more .(Note.—The word represented by a dash is not clearly printed.) _ 

The paper next observes that it is essential for every newspaper that 
its editor should be free from bigotry and a man of pure tastes, a scholar, a 
philosopher and a far-sighted person. He should be a distinterested advocate 
of the people, and should understand the relations that should exist between 
the rulers and the ruled. He should be competent to deal with important 
questions and should always try to dc good to his country and community. 


“Whose fault was it’ ?—Dis- 
loyal articles in the dohammadi. | 
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In a short footnote, the manager announces that in future issues of thé 
paper correspondence from Egypt, Constantinople, Persia, etc., will be 
published. = i ) 


16. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) in its first issue, dated the 21st September, 


publishes a leader, two columns long, in the course 
eg oe . Of which it makes the following observations :— 
_. It cannot be denied that the last few years have witnessed a growing taste 
for newspaper reading in India, but this does not indicate a proportionate 
advancement of knowledge. This taste is the result of a series of revolution- 
ising events beginning with the Tripolitan war and ending with the present 
one. These events have played an important part in the start and growth of 


‘The Tarjoman. 


newspapers and have added much to the status and influence of Urdu news- . 


papers. But when unfortunately the waves of unrest and agitation began to 
rise, especially in 1907, Government, among other punitive measures, passed 
the Press Act, which wrought such a change in the position of newspapers 


that even papers which were really loyal to Government, began to fear for. 


their existence. Had the real object of Government been fulfilled, 7.e., had 
India been purged of the germs of sedition by the enactment of the Press Act; 
we would have compared this strictness of Government: to the surgeon’s lancet, 


the use of which is most essential for the eradication of ulcers; but unfortu- 


nately agitations and plots still continue, and so we should be right in saying 
that the Press Act has not succeeded in rooting out sedition entirely. 


Bengal is lucky that its destinies have been placed under the charge of a 


acious and Reyayaparwar (subject-nourishing) Governor like Lord 
Carmichael. We see from his speeches that His Excellency does not miss any 


opportunity of winning the hearts of the people and creating love and 


confidence between the rulers and the ruled. 


Naturally from this wise and sympathetic policy of His Excellency ideas 
will be generated in the minds of the public in which the germs of sedition and 
unrest can never germinate and grow and thus seditious movements will die 
a natural death. pee ore os 


_. . Having regard to the fact that a number of Urdu newspapers of India, 


especially of Lahore, ceased publication during the last year for some reason 


or other no one will dare to start a newspaper while the war continues. The 
Defence Act is still more dangerous than the Press Act. It is well known 
that no Indian newspaper, be it Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, or Marhatti, can 
venture to express its views with freedom, even though the expression of such 


- views be prompted by good intentions and loyalty, but at the same time it can 


never be suspected that Government wants to wipe out the existence of the 
Indian newspapers; because it is these papers which serve to enlighten 
Government about the correct events and the feelings of the people. No doubt 
the Anglo-Indian papers also deal with Indian questions, and their views are 
received with particular respect'and honour in the official circles, but these 
papers, in spite of their power and influence, can never show that side of the 
picture which every high Government officer needs to see clearly. © 


We suspect sometimes that Government is compelled to adopt such 
preventive measures which, though apparently unpleasant and troublesome, 
are really justifiable from the executive point of view, but the truth should 
never be lost sight of that the responsibility of defending and upholding the 
Empire devolves upon the people also. Government alone can do nothin 
without the help and consent of the people, and so those who are the true well- 
wishers of their country and Government, or who declare themselves to be such 
should never try to evade this responsibility. It is their duty to give sound 
advice to Government with moral courage, to inform Government of dangers, 
to help Government in its endeavour to maintain peace in the country, to save 
the public from the harmful effects of false and unfounded rumours, to avoid 
undue flattery, and to adopt practical measures for the progress of knowledge, 


trade and industry in the country. 


It continues: If we have at this critical moment started the Tarjoman, 
in the name of God, we have done so with the intention and desire of renderin 
the best service to Government by serving as a Tarjoman (an ebeeneatert 
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between our country and community and Government. The greatest service 
that we can render to Government would be to.inform it of such facts and 
counsel it to adopt such measures as would do good to the people and - would 
consolidate the fapive at the same time. : | 


He is the most courageous and truthful person who even in the face of 
danger has the moral courage to perform his duty. If Government can get 
real help, it can get that help only from these people. - But as for those who are 
so weak and cowardly that they dare not present the real state of affairs before 
the authorities for fear of incurring their displeasure, their very existence can 
be of no use to Government. By courage, uprightness and moral courage we 
do not mean anything other than this, that what is beneficial for the country 
and Government should be expressed plainly and in unequivocal terms. 


Although the Tarjoman is an Islamic paper and will always give 
preference to the advocacy of the national well-being of the Moslems, yet it 
considers the union of the different races of India, especially that of Hindus 
and Moslems,.very essential for the real improvement of the country. There are 


our belief is that if the parties sincerely wish to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment, there can be no question which cannot be solved. 


‘“ ‘We expect our Hindu and Moslem contemporaries to encourage us, 
and we consider it our duty to inform our contemporaries that we will be their 
co-spokesman on every question affecting the welfare of the country. It is 
our hearty wish that the Urdu papers of India should acquire the same status’ 
and position as in England and other-countries of Europe. A long time is 
required for the fulfilment of this desire; but what is most important is that 
we should respect each other. We may have differences of opinion, but suclr 
differences should not be allowed to assume the form of hostility, and hostility 
that of personal attacks. 7 | es 


In conclusion we offer our thanks to the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
who has exempted this paper from the deposit of a security. In these days 
the exemption of any paper from security is really a good omen, and we hope 
that, God willing, the Tarjoman will very soon be seen equipped with alk those 


attributes that. are taken to be the distinctive features of a successful journal. 


We beg to inform our generous readers that we will spare no pains to make the 


Tarjoman successful in every respect; but in the beginning it is their duty to. 


help us in securing a large circulation. 


17. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 18th September is greatly moved 


* deo” by the petition submitted to Government. by the: 

widow of the late Murari: Mohan Mitter, the 

victim of the Agarpara outrage, and is confident that Government will render 
her all the help needed. 


18. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 17th September hopes that. 


aa since Murari Babu lost his life in helping the 
police, the kind-hearted Governor of Bengal will 
make some provision for his unfortunate family. 
19. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th September writes :— 


Monn n eation made by Sir James 4 Darbar held at Agra that the zamindars of the 


United Provinces are all  dacoits. These 


zamindars, according to Sir James, know everything about the doings of 

dacoits, but will not divulge them. Unless they help the police, dacoity will 

not be checked. , 2 Se aes 

This is a very serious allegation for the ruler of a province to make. We 

do not know what evidence he has got in upport of it. If he has any evidence,, 
he ought to make it public. ae 

20. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 18th September refers to the recent. 

* Biosiden Ger pealhesent” incident between the police and certain professors. 

and students of the Lucknow Canning College, 

and remarks that the facts of this case ought to show Sir James Meston how 


even European officers of the police have utterly got out of hand. What more — 


can-we say ? e 


pong Be or which tend to cause hostility between Moslems and Hindus, but - 


Sir James Meston is reported to have said in. 


| 


wet 


| 


we 


1893 
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21: Referring to the case in which Abdul Rahmin and Elahi Bux have 
ee oaee been sentenced by Rai M: C.- Lahiri Bahadur, 
amu" “4 e maak tae Honorary Magistrate of Serampur, to one month’s 
soument.”” ae _  YTigorous imprisonment. each for having attacked 

and ‘attempted to outrage one Lakshmimani 


‘Dassi, of Tarakeshwar, the Dainik Chandrika {Calcutta) of the 15th September 


says that the sentence awarded is very light compared with the gravity of the 
offence: committed. Cet as — ae — 

22. The Nayak panes 4 of - Yom gee i writes that Messrs. 
3 . .. ,. £eck and Seroope, District Magistrate and 
i, oe tg failure of justice District: Judge, Shapentivel , Of Muzaffarpur, 
ee one | recently decided. a.case in which a European and 
a Bengali were the contesting parties, in a way calculated not. to meet the 
striet ends of justice. Injustice like this recoils o none’s own head and on that 
of his own race. Ventilating cases of failure of-justice like this in the news- 
papers does both good and evil. It may possibly lead to the erring officers 
being punished by their superiors, or at least: the influence of. public opinion 


Imay prevent them from — such mistakes, if only from shame. It may 
t 


also lead the public to mistake the faults of mdividuals for those of a whole 
nation and thus aggravate race-feeling in the country. Englishmen should 
know that by seeking to hide such faults on the part of their compatriots, they 
ruin their larger national interests. The Indians too should have faith in 
God’s wisdom and learn to accept such evils of the present as the seeds of good: 
for the future.’ 3 ae ead aed , 
23. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta} of the L6th September says 

oo that it would be no exaggeration to characterise 
The Laliore conspiracy ease. the judgment in the- Lahore conspiracy case 
‘ asa court martial judgment. The paper 
says that in saying this it does not means to’ question the authority of 
Government to punish conspirators. -It.is the peneey duty of all Govern- 
ments to suppress disloyalty and sedition, but the question 1s whether the: 


punishment which has been awarded in the’ Lahore conspiracy case is or is. 


not severe. The Special Tribunal have sentenced 24 offenders to be hanged 


and 26 to be transported. These men have been convicted for committing the 


crime of conspiracy. None of them have raised arms against. Government, 


hut still 24 men have been sentenced to be hanged. Contrast with this the 


treatment accorded to the rebels in South Africa who fought on behalf of 
the Germans. None of them have been hanged. — 
The paper remarks that transportation should in all cases be preferred to 
hanging. . 
D4 The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 16th September says that 
Thid, the description of the conspiracy which has been 
iven in the Lahore conspiracy case judgment reads 
like a strtling romance. 1F the facts of the case had not been sifted before a 
competent court and properly weighed and examined it would hardly have 
been believed that a handful of Indians had conspired to subvert the British 
Empire which has taken such a hold on the hearts of the Indians who are 
at the present moment shedding their lifeblood for the cause of the Empire. 


The paper then concludes by saying that. instead of hanging the 
conspirators, Government should commute the sentence of death to a lesser. 
penalty. The paper does not think that any harm will result from such 
leniency. : 

25. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 17th September, referring to the 

| sentences awarded in the Lahore conspiracy case, 
The Lahore conspiracy “<n writes :-— | ; 
aii meat oe” Ee Phare con be no doubt that the accused persons 
pear | deserve severe punishment, but we think that the 
sentences awarded are too severe. Twenty-four persons are to be hanged. It 
makes one shudder to hear of it. We do not remember of any case in which 
24 persons were ever before sentenced to death. 
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We admit that the Lahore case is an extraordinarily big affair, but the 
sentences awarded are big¢er still, like a 13 cubit long seed of a 12 cubit long 
melon. le 

A difference of punishment for the same offence is undesirable within the 
same Empire. De Wet rebelled against the King-Emperor and openly waged 
war against His Majesty in conjunction with His Majesty’s enemies, the 
Germans. He has not been sentenced to death. The sentence awarded to him 
is light compared with the gravity of his offence. During the Home Rule 
controversy, those who openly conspired to rebel against the King: and 
established law of the land and sought to defeat the Government by means of. 
brute force, were tolerated by Government with the utmost patience. The 
Punjab affair was not surely more serious than these affairs. | 

The object of punishment is to deter people from committing offence, and. 
not to make them shudder at its severity. Such punishment alone as has the 
support of public opinion serves the purpose of the law. For this reason, we 
think that the death sentences should be commuted to comparatively light 
sentences. Pas ; 

It is our sacred duty to voice public opinion, and we have voiced it here. 
We hope that Government will not fail to give ita consideration. —_ 

26. The Bangali: (Calcutta) of the 20th September has the following :— 

irae Taheis ccemaey: et Strange we did not know that people who had 
“The very man for whose eake taken on themselves the work of directing public 
we commit thefts calls us opinion could beso much led astray. Weare tired 
rcaebine of the curious exhibition of opinion and conduct on. 
the part of the Anglo-Indian editors, but we could never imagine even in our 
dreams that the judgment in the Lahore conspiracy case would, like a red rag,,. 
throw John Bull into such a frenzy. | | 

The Englishman, the Statesman and the Empire, of Bengal, the Pioneer 
of Allahabad, the Civil and Military Gazette, of the Punjab, the messenger 
of woe (possibly the Madras Mail is meant) of Madras, and the wise man (the | 
reference is probably to the Times of India) of Bombay are all incensed beyond. 
measure at the impertinence of the Indian editors. The fault of the Indian 
editors is that they were startled to see a long list of 24 sentenced to death 
together with 27 sentenced to transportation, and they suggested that strict 
justice should be tempered with mercy. This impertinence on the part of the 
black editors is absolutely intolerable to Anglo-India. ce es 

The Englishman has even insinuated. that the black editors who ask for 
self-government are in sneaking sympathy with the Lahore conspirators.. 
‘“ ‘We may be pardoned,” it says, “for wondering whether the party of 
so-called constitutional reform has a sneaking sympathy with the Lahore 
conspirators and their methods.” There is an answer to this. We also know 
how toreply. Itis not that we Indians do not know how to return tit for tat,- 
though you may not possibly know that, but this is not time toreply: Yon will 
be pardoned a good many offences, whereas we are called on to submit explana- 
tions at every step. You can go on injecting your poison into us without let 
or hindrance, but we cannot even summon the exorcist to free us from the 
poison. So if you even thrash us severely we must go on suffering silently. 

One of our poets while staying at Marseilles once wrote of a book of poems 
that it should be placed in the hands of a Chandal (one of the lowest of the 
Hindu castes), burnt and reduced to ashes, and the ashes thrown into the river. 
We too occasionally recall that suggestion longingly. © 

The arguments of the Englishman and its compeers are most inscrutable. 
They are not consistent with any system of logic. 

To regard a sentence as severe and ask for its mitigation is to sully one’s 
loyalty. Not to survey the world through the spectacles of English editors is 
to commit a heinous sin. Not to imitate slavishly the thoughts and ways of 
the Englishman is to prove oneself seditious, disloyal, an enemy of Govern- 
ment—nay even a revolutionary. ae he 

Is not this strange? Is not this an utterly queer view to maintain? 
What is one to make of such reasoning and such theories ? hee 

There is no end to our woes. We Indian editors are bound to publish in 
our papers the views of the Indian public. They would be failing in their 
duty if they only reproduced in their papers their rulers’ views—‘‘ My master’s 
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voice.” -The Indian papers are expressing views about the Lahore conspiracy 


case which are held by the Indian public in general. The feeling which finds 
exuberant manifestation all over India, has been voiced by the Indian papers 
for the information of Government from a sense of duty, in order that their 
rulers may be enlightened. It is not want of loyalty, but the excess of loyalty 
which is the one reason why we publish this unpleasant truth for your informa- 
tion. oo 

We know that you are bound to get incensed if the unpleasant truth is 
told to your face. e know that what you want is that we shall be merely 
servile imitators of yours, mere gramophones reproducing your opinions. 

But that is not possible; you are hired writers, and your interests are 
different from ours. You are running in search of food, while we run in fear 
of our lives. Weare not as lucky as youare. Where our interests clash with 
yours, we feel bound to point out the truth, even though it is unpleasant, in 
the interests of Government and of the people. If, afraid of your frowns, we 
refrain from this duty, we editors shall be morally guilty. 

The worst of it all is that when we offer advice out of a desire to do the 
British Government a good turn, and ask it to adopt a mild policy, even in 
such cases you suspect our motives and abuse our leaders in the vilest 
billingsgate, and doubt our bond fides. You suspect sedition where the one 
actuating motive is a desire to do you good. In other words, the very man 
for whose sake we commit thefts calls us thieves. Bravo, bravo! The 
principle of 70 hukum, ap ke waste is quite common in this country. We know 
that if, trusting to chance and fate, we simply go on saying ditto to what you 
say, we shall be avoiding all trouble, but we do not live merely to flatter Anglo- 


India. We too have our duty and that duty is to indicate the truth. It never - 
occurs to you that Indians can possibly have thoughts which are unpleasant to 


you. And once we make those thoughts known to you, you lose all self-control 


in your anger. Is not that curious? The best thing to do probably will be 


for you to apply the gag to the mouths of, all Indian editors. 
Where its bevel. the Englishman and the Statesman have led, the humble 
Indian Mirror too has followed. Let it go to ruin like this! ‘Its very name 
makes us blush in shame. It reminds us of our national meanness of spirit, 
of the ruin which overtook one of our public men because of this meanness. 
‘We recall how a man once great, was driven by hunger to eat offal, like a hog. 
The Mirror shamelessly claims to be the one loyalist in India; its present 
editor does not possess the virtues of his father, and though he is an enemy. of 
himself and his country, he is not untrue to his salt. Faithfulness to the 
Sulabh (the allusion apparently is to the Sulabh Samachar newspaper, which 
was subsidised by Government and edited by the late Rai Narendra Nath Sen 
Bahadur. The word evidently means “cheap.” Hence Sulabh salt means 
“ cheap salt ’’) salt runs freely through your blood.- You seek no favour, but 
are _asycophant on principle. We do not know how to abuse you—you are the 
son of a loyalist. 
27. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 21st September writes :— 


Brother, I see from your article of yesterda 
The Lahore conspiracy case— ah y y 


* You must eat at the same table that you are if a serious difficulty . ‘The men to. 


with them.” whom you have addressed your admonitions will 

not listen to them, so the best policy for you is to 
keep silent, no matter how much you may suffer in mind. The men have 
been sentenced to death or to transportation for life at Lahore; is there 
anything strange that if you cannot loudly approve of these sentences the 


English papers will deem you seditious? The-principle they know is to 


punish the guilty and reward the good. This is the principle they profess 
often and often—appeals to Jesus Christ and Chaitanya will prove unavail- 
ing so far as they are concerned. They are not the people to modify principles 
according to time and place. You know the story of the learned fool. He 
knew from the book that the word Vyaghra (tiger) etymologically meant only 
“one that smeils.”” So when he met a tiger, he approached him calmly with 
the expected result. These men too know that whenever they come across 
a guilty man, he should be thrashed; but their preceptors never taufht them 
that all offenders do not prove amenable to physical chastisement. If anarchy 
and sedition could be stamped out by repressive measures, the world would 
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have been utterly purged of the very name of sedition by this time. Anarchy 
tiourishes in Russia. Has she been able to stampt it out, although the bleak 
wilds cf Siberia are full of anarchist exiles? In a recent speech the Bishop 
of London admitted that anarchy owes its origin to the policy of the Russian 
Government. But you cannot possibly venture to say so. You must obey the 
behests of these Anglo Indians and say that to all anarchists are to be meted 
out condign punishment. If you suggest that by a policy of benevolence and 
love these anarchists should be sought to be won over, the English papers will 
suggest that you too should be given the cruelest punishment possible. So 
keep your sense of duty to yourself and go on saying ditto to what they say. 
As the poet Dwijendralal wrote “ The fellow who says ditto is something of 
a gentleman, while the fellow who dissents is a big rascal.” This is your 
predicament. You are tosing in the same tune with the oracles of 
Chowringhee and Koilaghat. A loyal Bengali hakim of olden days, when 
visiting an English patron of his, was met at the door by a dog who began 
barking at him. The hakim shouted out to it that he himself was equally a 
dog, both owning acommon master. This is the path indicated to you by your 
great men; unless you follow that path, they will not stop howling. Buy a 
‘* His Master’s voice ’ gramophone and reproduce what the Chowringhee and 
Koilaghat papers say, and then all your troubles will end. In the present 
state of affairs you are bound to get into trouble if you trust to your own 
judgment and are guided by your own conscience. If these libellers make you 
out to be seditious, you are bound to be proved one. Whenever there is a 
flash o lightning it is soon followed by a thunderclap, so do not raise a hornet’s 
nest about you. You are in the hands of rowdy men and you must eat at the 
same table with them, though it entails on you loss of caste. So without 
any discussion of the rights or wrongs of a subject, smilingly accept the views 
these Anglo-Indians indicate. This is the course for you to follow in these 
times of danger. | ee 
238. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th September writes :— 
The facts which the trial of the Punjab conspiracy 
has brought to ight are really astounding and 
dreadful. The very idea that a gigantic conspiracy was hatched in far away 
Vancouver for overthrowing British rule in India is enough to make one 
shudder. The trial has now come to a close and of the accused 24 have been 
sentenced to death and 27 to transportation for hfe. The fact that such a 
large number of capital sentences have been awarded in a single case is rather 
unnerving. We do not deny the gravity and dreadfulness of the offence which 
these men have committed, and we admit that it is proper that Government 
should take every care to prevent them from being let loose upon society, but 
we must say that they are suffering from mental aberration and can be kept out 
of society by being transported to the Andamans. Man can destroy life but 
cannot give it. We are, therefore, opposed to capital punishment. Besides, 
the accused in this case are all the dupes of a number of cowardly men who, 
remaining at a safe distance themselves, have poisoned the.minds of these 
persons and tried to spread sedition in India. We understand that Germany 
is at the bottom of the whole affair, and is trying to incite Indians in every part 
of the world to rise against their rulers. Every loyal Indian must admit that 
the situation is very grave and that the mischief requires prompt remedying. 
All the same we do not think that the remedy lies in hanging such a large 
number of men. | 
However, we thank God that the object of the anarchists has not been 
fulfilled. The offence they are guilty of is unpardonable and under any other 
Sovereign they would have been punished by being eaten by dogs. From that 
point of view the punishment awarded in the present case by the generous and 
civilised British Government is no doubt lenient. We are no doubt fortunate 
that we are living under sucha benign rule. Some psychologists are of opinion 
that the offence committed by an accused is the result of mental aberration. 
The man, Hardayal, who has tainted their minds is now in Bérlin, while his 
foolish dupes are paying a heavy penalty for their guilt. We, therefore, 
repeat that a fitter punishment for their offence would be to transport them to 
the Andamans and try to bring them back into the right path by good counsel, 
which may be successful in the case of at least some of them. 


“The Punjab conspiracy.” 
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29. ~The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 16th September referring to the MATAR. 
_-. ss gemtences passed in the Lahore conspiracy case, “"'*™'”" 
‘ The Punjab conspiracy—" The remarks that as these people put their hands into 
ahore affair. | | 
: : the fire, they have got them burnt. Government, 
of course, will do all that is needed for its own safety and that of the people, 
but it might well have nipped these conspiracies in the bud and not allowed 
them to grow to such dimensions. Why did they allow the Komagata Maru. 
passengers to remain at liberty? Besides, Germany was at the bottom of it 
all. Without European direction the Indian people can never organise and 
come together. Government has come to recognise Germany’s complicity in 
these affairs too late and can now only punish her tools. Hence we feel that 
punishing in this manner will not do much good. 
30. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 17th September writes :— Davis Cuanpaixa, 
Thea. We think that if after the Budge Budge riot "™ %™ 1 
| ' Government had interned the Komagata Maru ~ 
passengers instead of letting them loose, the Punjab would have been spared 
the mischief which these men have committed there during the last few 
months. The sentences awarded in the Lahore conspiracy case seem to have 
shocked the feelings of our old patriot Surendra Nath Banerji. This angel 
of mercy is very sorry that these mad men, as he has been pleased to describe 
them; who have been found guilty of the most dastardly crime imaginable. 
have not been as leniently dealt with as the.Boer General De Wet has been. 
We admit that ye are in favour of conciliatory rule which we know, is more 
effective than repression, but there are circumstances which require repressive 
rule. There isa great difference between Indians and Boers and what is good 
for the one cannot necessarily be good for the other. We must say that men 
who try to create unrest and preach disloyalty in the country in a crisis 
like the present, are guilty of the vilest sin for which even death is not an 
adequate punishment. We do not find anything to be surprised'at or sorry for 


in the result of the trial of the Lahore case, and we earnestly hope that the . 
Punjab will now have peace. . 


(c)—J ails. 


31. Referring to Sir Reginald Craddock’s recent statement ae Oe 


iis I ac the prisoner Nagendra Chandra Chandra, the ~ 

unishment of a prisoner. : | 

ee 3 Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 18th September 

writes :— 

Why did the man’s weight diminish in jail? A prisoner should not be 

punished with whipping—he should be punished in some other way. Political. 
offenders are often reported to be subjected to unusually hard treatment in 

_ jail. Steps should be taken to prevent all occasion for such complaints. 


(d)—Education. 


82, The following ss Soe = — Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 17th cel 
Now, dear Editor, is screeching never to cease 
in the Calcutta University? What makes certain 
members of the Senate so anxious to examine the accounts of the University ? 
Do they think that by looking into these accounts they will acquire 
transcendental powers? And what necessity, again, is there for the Univer- 
sity to keep any accounts of its money which is poured for it like water and 
spent by it ina like fashion? Indeed, it is the height of impertinence to ask 
an institution like the Calcutta University, which produces B.A.’s, M.A.’s,. 
M.B.’s, M.D.’s, B.L.’s, and M.L.’s by the ton-load every year, to publish its 
accounts. Is the University a grocer’s shop or a merchant’s office that it 
should keep account-books? Those who ask it to publish its accounts 
altogether fail to realise the fact that the vastness of its activities precludes 
all ideas of keeping accounts. And is the rendering of accounts a very eas 
task? If the Calcutta University is to keep its accounts it will require a book 
as voluminous as the great Sanskrit encyclopedia, the Viswakosha; and I 
doubt whether even the compiler of the Viswakosha would be equal to the task 
of getting up a book like it. Being, as the University is, a temple dedicated 
to the goddess of learning, why should its priests keep accounts of rupees, 


“The old one’s observations— 
The Calcutta University.”’ 
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annas and pies like the votaries of the goddess of wealth? None but a fool 
should want an institution like the Calcutta University to bother about any 
other accounts than those of the “ passes” and failures, the examiners and 
text-books selected, the schools affiliated, or the students rusticated. — Oe 
33. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 18th September writes that recently 
ce a gentleman of Suri could not find accommodation 
sche (OF Becommodation in ® for his son at any of the local schools and in disgust 
remarked that he would take care to see that in 
future no more children were born to him, since he could not give education to 
those he already had. This discloses a shameful state of things. Govern- 
ment ought to take prompt steps to meet this growing difficulty about want of 
accommodation in schools. | | 
34. The Moslem H ee (Calcutta) of the “4 re says oo the 
4 Education Gazette, which is conducted with the 
wie Be wre ng idsoan tae aid of Government in the interest of lower educa- 
mans.” tion in Bengal, has done immense good to the 
Hindu community but very little to the Muhammadans. Had the Gazette 
been conducted by Muhammadans, it would have undoubtedly benefited the 
Muhammadan community. However that may be, the present condition of 
lower education among the Musalmans in Bengal is similar to what its condi- 
tion was among the Hindus 40 years ago when the Education Gazette was 
started. Although Government is munificently spending money on Musalman 
education, its efforts have not borne adequate fruit. It should, therefore, afford 
financial help to Musalmans to start a paper like the Education Gazette. It 
is confidently believed that when Government has helped one community in 
this manner it will help another community also in the same manner. The’ 
Educational Journal, a high class periodical which is being published by 
Government, benefits but little the cause of mass education among Musalmans. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration, 


35. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 20th September is glad that the foolish 
Changes in street nomenclature proposal recently made by certain Municipal 
jn Calcutta. Commissioners of Calcutta to change the name of 
Ekbalpur Road into St. Vincent Road fell through. Such changes are 
utterly uncalled for and add to. the cost of sales and mortgages of land on the 
streets affected and besides open a dishonest source of income to some of the 
Commissioners. | eae eae es 


(g)—Railways and Communications including Canals and Irrigation. 


386. Referring to the report which appeared in the Bengalee of the 14th 
Alleged outrage on a female iStant about a guard of the Bengal-Nagpur 
by a Bengal Nagpur Railway Railway having outraged the modesty of an 
Guard. Indian female passenger, the Daintk Chandrika 
(Calcutta) of the 17th September requests the Railway authorities to make a 
careful and impartial enquiry into the matter. | ee 

37. The Dainik Caendeine (Calcutta) of the 15th September writes as 

ollows :— 

Bengal was the wealthiest and most fertile 
land in India. To-day lakhs of people in it do 
not get two meals a day. Famine, flood and disease have converted the 
smiling land into a cremation ground. Malaria has reduced most Bengalis 
to skeletons. They are a prey sometimes to floods, sometimes to droughts. 

Want of good drainage has made most places in the mufassal malarious. 
In many place the disease reigns all the year round. Many villages have been 
almost depopulated by it; the few who are not yet dead look more like ghosts 
than living human beings. Besides this, there are occasional visitations of 
cholera, small-pox, dysentery, diarrhcea, typhoid fever, dengue fever, ber1- 
beri and so forth. Poverty breeds these diseases in 75 per cent. of the rural 
population of Bengal and carries them to the house of death. 

Among the causes referred to above, of distress and vane | among the 
Bengalis, flood has taken the most important place during the last two or 
three years. Last year the Damodar floods washed away hundreds of villages 
in the Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore districts, reducing their inhabitants 


‘* The harmfulness of floods ang 
means of preventing them.” 
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to a most deplorable condition. This year the floods in the Brahmaputra have 
deluged Assam, Tippera, Noakhali, Dacca and Mymensingh and rendered 
people homeless and destitute. - In: Bihar also floods have caused havoc in the 
Darbhanga and Muzafiarpur- districts. These evil effects of floods become 
far-reaching and longstanding. Floods make people both destitute and 
homeless, destroy crops‘and domestic animals, and carry famine and pestilence 
in their wake. . [tis indeed a cursed place which is visited: by a flood. Govern- 
ment and the public have to open their purse-strings to save the people from 
being killed by famine. This year Government has had and will still have to 
spend large sums of money for relief of distress caused by floods. It is now 
necessary that steps should be taken to make'a permanent arrangement for 
preventing such occurrences of floods. No amount of cost. will be too much 
for saving the people from the distress and suffering to which they are subjected 
by floods. If necessary, money for this work should be got by keeping back 
other works. We, therefore, request Government to enquire into the causes 
which lead to the occurrence of floods in different parts of the country and take 
steps for removing them. Of course, a flood caused by continuous heavy rain- 
fall cannot be prevented, but if it is caused by the choking of natural water- 
courses, the filling up of rivers or the construction of railway embankments, 
canals, bridges and so forth, it can often be prevented by arrangements made 
for securing a proper drainage. Let a committee, constituted of official and 
non-official members, be formed to enquire into the matter. The attention of 
Lord Carmichael is earnestly drawn to the matter. : 


(h)—General. | 
38. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 21st September, in commenting on 
"he pon ond the tocges.” the remarks made by the Indian Daily News in its 


| issue of the 13th September, ‘that: “had Lord 
Carmichael been in Calcutta last year at this time of the year, neither the 
Komagata Maru incident would have occurred nor the effects of its 
consequences would have been felt in Northern India, etc, . . . ,” 
observes that undoubtedly Calcutta, being the Capital of Bengal, its citizens 
may naturally expect that their Governor sheuld spend a greater portion of 
his time in Calcutta. The paper, while agreeing with.its contemporary, that 
had His Excellency been in Calcutta, perhaps the Komagata Maru affair 
would not have assumed such proportions, co&siders.that for administrative 
and political reasons it is most essential for His Excellency to make a tour 


throughout the Presidency and to get acquainted with every class of his — 


subjects rather than to stay in one place. It # true that he learns everything 
from the Chief Secretary’s report, but the heart cannot be gauged by a report 
of 20 pages in the same way as it can be by a searching and sympathetic eye. 
: It continues: “ We can, with a certain amount of surety, say that, very 
few Governors can vie with His Excellency in the matter of touring.” It 
suggests that the District Magistrates and Collectors should follow the 
example of His Excellency, that is, they should utilise their tongue more than 
their pen and should spend a greater portion of their official time in ascertain- 
ing the condition of the people by personal inspection so that they may be 
fully acquainted with the language, customs, rites and traditions of the 
eople. | 
' 39. ~The Safir (Calcutta) of the 20th September . says that a non- 
controversial resolution will be brought forward by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Shafi shortly before the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the object of which is to 
suggest the appointment of a representative. of India. at the Imperial 
Conference. It is to be strongly hoped that this resolution will be accepted. 
The very fact that the question has been allowed to be brought forward before 
the Council shows that the principle of the resolution is acceptable to Govern- 
ment. It is a question for deliberation as to how the resolution will be acted 
upon after it is accepted. The Imperial Conference meets every fifth year 
in London. It is presided over by the Prime Minister and a. Vice-President 
is ome from among the colonial premiers’: The members hail from the 
colonies. nee | , 


A representative of India at the 
Imperial Conference. 


TABJOMAS, 
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NAYAK, 
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BaSUMATI, 
Sept. 18th, 1916. 


M SLEW HITAISH], 
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_ After .the -war, .the .importance.of the Conference -will become greater, 
because it will deal with all Imperial.problems, whether. relating -to. the 


defences of the. Empire or political and commercial - relationship... The 


presence of: an official representative on behalf of India will thus have. a: good 


deal of significance. 


No one can: say now. who will be the representative of India on. the 
Conference—whether the Secretary of State-for India or the Viceroy or some 
Indian official having sympathies with Indians, 


40. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 16th September heartily supports 

A representative of India at the Mr. Muhammad Shafi’s prop osal t! at India 

Imperial Conference. should be officially represenited ‘at the Imperial 

Conference. It detracts from the waits of the British Empire | that. India 
Is not so represented now. 


41. The H a (Calcutta) of the 17th September fails to see what 

tt iain ‘ale. good purpose has so far been served by the annual 

iit aah conference held at Darjeeling or what.reforms in 

the administration have been the result of these meetings. The paper would 
be glad to hear of some instances of the work done by these conferences. 


42. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 17th September writes :— 
“ Partition of districts.” The District Administration Committee has 
| recommended the partitioning of the districts of 


Eastern Bengal. Fortunately, Dacca is now the second capital of Bengal. 


If the measure of partitioning had been carried out by the late Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, we should have thought that Dacca and Narayan- 
ganj were being made into two distinct contiguous districts,on the analogy of 
Alipur and Calcutta. It is only the European jute merchants of Narayan- 
pan) who are anxious for the partition of the Dacca district.: There are much 

arger and more populous districts than Dacca, and we. fail to find any 


poestoatice for the proposal to divide that district, involving as it must a 


wh: amount of expenditure at a critical time like the present. The people 
arayanganj may rejoice at the idea, but is it proper. to sacrifice the 
ine of a whole province? If the district has become too unwieldy why 
not have the number of subdivisions increased? We hope His Excellency 
Lord Carmichael will not partition Dacca. 


43. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 18th September wants to know whether 
there is any truth in the complaint that posts in 
the Registration Department have of late become 
very difficult for Hindus to get, whereas they are 


‘Hindus in the Registration 
Department. 


easily available to Muhammadans. The paper writes that merit should be the 


guiding principle in the distribution of these appointments. 


44. Referring to the interpellation in the Bihar and Orissa Saalitabies 
Shs setae clear in Salle. Council on the subject of the cultivation of sugar- 
cane the Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th 

September writes :— 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa has in contemplation the sstabliah: 
ment of an agricultural farm for the cultivation of sugar-cane. But what 
good do these agricultural farms do? Neither are the experiments conducted 
in these farms conclusive of any thing nor are any adequate steps taken to 
interest the cultivators of the country in the results of these experiments. 
Have all the agricultural farms in the country been.able to introduce the 
cultivation of any new'thing or improve that of anything old? What about 
the proposed improvement of the industry of date sugar in Bengal? | 


45. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 17th September draws the 

: : attention of Lord Carmichael to the affairs of the 
si tg ae OM are not pusives: Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills, Limited. Under 
oe sa Mills, Siekaal the management of Bengali leaders its capital has 
dwindled from 18 lakhs to 12 lakhs of rupees. 

How has a sum of 6 lakhs, the lifeblood of ipoor subscribers, disappeared ? 
The matter should be throughly sifted. His Excellency is requested to see 


that the poor subscribers are not cheated out of their money. 
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. + 486... The Httavads (Calentta) of the 17th September is glad that all the 
3 , Provincial Governments:are unanimous as to the 
necessity of the proposed legislation against 
| | a _ adulteration of food; a crime which is.ruining the 
country. The paper hopes that the law will soon be passed. 
47. Referring to the recent adulteration cases in the Calcutta Municipal 
eee _.. Magistrates Court, the .Dainik Basumati 
wer (of, articles of (Calcutta) of the 2ist September writes :— 
ae 4 Offences relating to adulteration and the sale 
of .adulterated articles of food should be very severely punished and for this 
purpese the present law on the subject should be amended. It is indeed a 
serious thing that tradesmen and grocers escape. punishment by simply notify- 
ing that the articles they sell are adulterated. Many people believe that the 
use of adulterated mustard-oil has induced. beri-beri in hundreds of cases. 


ce: “The proposed Law of Adul- 


Pure milk has become scarce. Cassava food is sold as sago. Barley and 


arrowroot are adulterated with powdered rice. The sugar, which is sold in 
the. market as kash sugar, is prepared in Grey Street with filthy ingredients. 
Is it impossible to remedy all this ? 


_ V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


“48. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the .17th September publishes a number 


of letters from its correspondents, giving accounts 
_«  .of the distress. prevailing in the Tippera district, 
making: special mention.of Dirghaladi, Baharia, Nahura, Sanjergaon, Bali- 
kandi, Pachabipara, Naogaon, Dingabhanga, Upadhi and Mukundasar, 43 
villages within the jurisdiction of Nabinagar thana and Akubpur, Gajipur, 
Hirakasi, Kasimpur and Metkhar within Muradpur thana. The paper.also 
publishes a report of the distress.in the Bankura district, where the following 
‘villages have been sorely affected, viz., Patarhati, 5 a Manushmari, Manla, 
Merasole, Amsole, Babanhati, Bhangbandh, Bandalhati, Golbhor, Mahespur, 
‘Balsara, Barajbuli, Rushottambati, Parbatia, Lagardanga, Katina, Birsinha- 
pur, Dangpara, Sibdanga, Ulai, Palpukur, Sitalpur, Rampur, Hamirhati, and 
Bandarkonda. _. - ee : 
. 49. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 16th September writes that thére is 
ae : serious distress in the village of Chhatirchar, close 
; a of Bajtpur to Bajitpur town. In the village of Birkasim, 
ee there are 13 starving families, at Darigaon, five 
and at Jafarnagar the same number. At Chhatikamla, of the 184 houses 
which existed, 114 have been completely washed away. . Where the homeless 
people have gone to it is difficult to say. (Here 92 names are given of the 
people dishoused.). There must be some 700 men, women and children who are 
now shelterless. In the village of Humaitpur, six families (names given) were 
found to be in semi-starvation, their dependants in all numbering 40. 
Thirteen other families (names given) were also found to be acutely suffering, 
though not to the same extent as the six families above mentioned. (Forty- 
eight names are also given as those of people whose houses have been washed 
away, their families reaching a total of 250 approximately. One of the 
ehaukidars of this village, Umed Ali by name, in answer to a query, said that 
the daroga of the thana concerned declined to hear him when he complained 
to him about the distress in the village. The thana, he said, was not the place 
where such reports could be received. This attitude on the Sub-Inspector’s 
art is inexplicable. Probably his negligence in this respect has resulted in 
sabe the Deputy Magistrate utterly ignorant of the actual state of things 
in the locality. It is for this sort of neglect of duty that the public distrust 
the police. tt appears that close to Humaitpur, there are the villages of 
.Alinagar, Bhatinagar, etc., where also there are starving families. In the 
village of Jhanghar, 20 houses have been washed away, while at Kaitupi, 35 
out of 40 houses have been washed away. Again at Ainagop, out of 250 
families, 100 (numbering some 700 heads) are new homeless. 


- Famine in Bengal. 
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50. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 18th September publishes accounts 
of famine and flood from different parts of the 
country. In Garhbeta (Midnapur) it is said that 
early relief measures are needed. In Nadia, again, help will be needed before 
long. In the village of Amral, Joyrampur thana, Bankura district, there is 
one Chaitan Lohar who has been starving for seven or eight days and there are 
respectable families in a state of semi-starvation. Inthe village of Biha 
(Joypur thana), in the same district, there are some villages like Katagor, 
Chandpukur, etc., suffering from acute distress. About 650 families are in 
trouble. Labour is scarce. In the Garhbeta thana, acute distress prevails. 
In Eastern Bengal, in the village of Sibpur (Kulpi thana, district Tippera), 
a man and a woman have committed suicide for want of food. In Chandpur, 
the villages of Hanarchar, Bakila, Bajapti, Basra, Kherudia and Narayanpur 
are still in the grip of acute fmine. 
51. A correspondent of the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 17th September 
speaks of the prevalence of severe distress in Ram- 
_-sayer, Baraset, Mukhui, Bhatpara, Dharampur, 
- Beusi, Pataspur, Meerpara, Kamalasayer and 
other villages under the Sonamukhi thana, in the Bankura district. People 
are literally starving and have been reduced to skeletons. One Dwarka Nath 
Jentul, of village Ramsayer, went out to beg, as he and his family were starv- 
ing. Whilst returning, he fainted and died. | | 
52. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 21st September referring to 
the prevalence of famine in Sindh, Rajputana and 
Cutch, writes :— ee 
| Wails of lamentation are rising from the 
lower strata of society who are always poverty-stricken’and are, consequently, 
seriously affected by the slightest cause. In consequence this class is bein 
vanquished in the struggle for existence. Gradually, this miserable condi- 
fion will spread to the higher classes, with dire results. It will be extremely 
unwise to delay any longer in taking steps to prevent this catastrophe. 
53. After describing the phenomenal floods which have been occurrin 


* Terrible famine.” 


“Distress in Bankura—Death 
from starvation.”’ 


tana. 


« Forest, flood aud fort itity.” in the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, 


_ Kashmir, Sind and other parts of Northern India 
for some years past and the devastation caused by them, the Dainik Basumati 
(Calcutta) of the 21st September writes :— 


Now, the question is what is the cause of the occurrence of these 
destructive floods which were unknown before. It is now universally admitted 
that the destruction of forests on hill-sides has increased the frequency and 


aggravated the force of floods. This denudation of hill-sides has removed the 


natural obstruction to the precipitous down-rush of vast volumes of rain 


water falling on hills. Formerly, the forests on hill-sides used not only to 
ensure a slow descent of rain-water from the hills but also to fertilise the plains 
with the silt, consisting of decomposed leaves, carried down by it. Now the 
forests have been cut down and the hill-sides are thoroughly bare, even the 
shrubs, clay and gravel on them, having been washed away by the down- 
rushing rain-water. Showers of rain on the hills, consequently, rapidly 
deluge the plains. 

Besides this, the denudation of hill-sides causes them to be _ terribl 
heated by the direct rays of the sun. This heat, when it radiates to the sky. 
disperses rain-clouds and causes drought. Itis inthis manner that vast 
deserts have been formed in Persia and Central Asia. Such a calamity has 
not yet befallen India, because Indian hills are not yet perfectly denuded of 
forests. Again, gravel and sand washed away from the bare hill-sides to the 
plains rob them of their fertility. In short, the denudation of hill-sides has 
been productive of immense harm. Government has now turned its attention 
to the preservation of forests, but forests cannot be created in a day. More- 
over, herds of cattle graze on denuded hill-sides and thus prevent any new 
erowth of plants on them. In Eastern Bengal yearly floods increase the 
fertility of thesoil and prevent malaria. The result of this is that the popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing in the Eastern Bengal districts. Formerly, floods 
used to occur in Western Bengal every two or three years and keep this part of 
the country free from malaria, besides fertilising the soil, but the construction 
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of embankments has made floods rare in this part. of the country. 


‘Consequently malaria rages virulently in it. 


‘ VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


54. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th September is very sorry 


Like Oinalted. to hear that Lady Carmichael’s health has made it 
: necessary for Her Excellency to go to England. 


Her many qualities of the head and heart have earned for Lady Carmichael the 
esteem and affectionate regard of the Indian public, and she has helped Lord 


Carmichael not a little in the responsible task of the administration of this 
province. The paper fears that in Lady Carmichael’s absence, the fund 
which Her Excellency has opened in aid of Indian soldiers, will suffer, and 
that if her health does not improve, Lord Carmichael may be obliged to leave 


‘India. - , , 


55. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 17th September writes that although 
“The Durga Puje.” the festive season of Durga Puja is approaching, 

. the people of Bengal cannot look forward to it 

with happy hearts, because they are in the tight grip of a severe famine, which 
is thinning out their numbers. When the goddess Durga comes.to Bengal this 


-year to receive the offerings of her people, she «will find the province shorn of 


all its old beauty and prosperity and almost converted into a cremation 
ground. The paper asks the goddess to visit Europe instead and destroy the 
demons, who are employing their scientific skill for the destruction of human 
life and are carrying on war against righteousness and civilisation. The 


journal also prays to the goddess to create in the minds of the rulers of Bengal 


a feeling of trust for Bengalis, so that they (the Bengalis) may be allowed to 
accompany her to the seat of war andtokillthe demons. —_—- 

56. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 20th 
September, in the course of its article entitled 
| “The war of eleven armies,” says that on the 
eastern front it is not the Germans and Austrians alone who have gone 


“War of eleven armies.” 


forward, but the Russians-also have (according to a Petrograd communiqué) 


made headway in Galicia, and, besides putting the enemy to flight, have made 


large captures of prisoners and booty. A Petrograd communiqué announces 


that the Czar has himself taken over the command of both the land and sea 


forces and sent the Grand Duke Nicholas to the Caucasian front. The Czar 


has gratefully recognised the services of the Duke. Some are of opinion that 


as the attention of the Austro-Germans has been turned to Kief and the port 


of Odessa, the Russians have considered it imperative to appoint a man who 
will be able to protect Odessa and other Russian ports on the Black Sea, remain 
master of the situation in the Caucasus, and attack the Turkish ports on the 


Sea of Marmora from the coasts of the Black Sea. 


That a new spirit has been infused into the rank and file of the Russian 


army from the day that the Emperor took over the command of the forces is 


certain. Barring this, the main force of the Russian army, as is clear from 


the Viceroy’s communiqués, still continues to fall back and the German forces: 
have not yet ceased advancing. From the latest telegrams it 1s evident that 


the Austro-Germans are desirous of inflicting a decisive defeat on the Russians 


1f possible before the winter sets in. The Austro-German losses are not. 


known. The telegrams show that the Germans are attempting to invest the 
coasts of Riga. It is not, however, known whether the Germans have con- 
centrated their attention on Moscow, Kief and Odessa. In our opinion all 


this depends on the strength and stability of the Russian army, which is ever 


gathering strength and knows full well that the Germans are pushing forward 
their advance for the purpose of bringing the war to a close before the winter 
comes on, and that the enemy is likely to advance further if not vigorously 


cpposed. On the whole the Russian army has made good progress in certain 
centres. | | Sone ee 


It is said that, owing to the defeat that the Austrians have suffered in 
East Galicia, reinforcements have been sent.from Riga, and that is why 


“General von Hindenbherg is so quiet and self-assured. 


DAINIK BASU MATI, 
Sept. 18th, 1915. 


HITAVADI, 
Sept. 17th, 1915. 


PERSIAN EDITION OF 
THE HABLUL 
MATIN, 


Sept. 20th, F91°.. 
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Reviewing the situation in the Dardanelles and the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
the paper says that nothing important has taken place. The troops of either 
party in South and North Gallipoli are awaiting opportunities. The English 
have frustrated an offensive on the part of the Turkish army. Unless the 
situation in the Balkans changes, the situation in the Dardanelles and 
Constantinople is not likely to undergo any change. i 

It is said that Austria, Germany and Turkey have persuaded Bulgaria to 
uttack Servia and Greece, and it is also said that Turkey will give her Salonika 
and Macedonia in return for this. It is also stated that a new agreement has 
been entered into by Bulgaria and Turkey, by which the latter has eeded seven 
miles of territory to Bulgaria. Greece has recalled all her officers on leave, 
with a view to provide against eventualities. According to another telegram, 
Servia’s old capital, Belgrade, has been fortified by the Allies and Servia is 
about to attack Austria. | | 

On the other hand Germany, seeing the military preparations of Servia, 
is about to attempt the sending of reinforcements to Turkey through Servia. 
The Allies are, however, trying to win over Servia, Bulgaria and Greece to 
their side. Roumania is still practically preserving her neutrality, but the 
Austrian armies which are every now and then scoring successes over the 
Russian forces near the Roumanian frontier may naturally force Roumania to 
submit to the demands of the Austro-Germans and be thus complitely under 
their influence. This would certainly lead to changes in the Balkans very 
soon, but in the event of Russia’s position improving, the changes may be 
postponed indefinitely. 

It is reported that the Sultan of Turkey has.complained to the German 
Ambassador about the non-fulfilment of Germany’s pledges to Turkey and 
about placing Turkey in a tight position. The Ambassador is said to have 
excused himself by putting forward the German difficulties in the east. 

After referring to the situation in the western theatre of war, which, the 
paper says, is practically unchanged, to Italy’s advance against Austria, to 
her difficulties in Tripoli and to the total absence of any report regarding her 
move against Turkey, it passes on to deal with the question of Persia and says 
that the importance of the opportunities offered to Persia by this world- 
embracing war is not unknown to statesmen. Opinion is unanimous that the 
tt apace of peace in Asia depends upon Persia remaining neutral. 
Persian neutrality is to the advantage of Russia and England. Even if she 
is unable to remain so, she is likely to join these two Powers. But the paper 
is of opinion that Persia’s neutrality would be better for England and Russia, 
because if Persia joins in the war owing to the great difference of opinion 
between the Persian Government and the Persian people, the war may lead to 
changes of Government which may prove unfavourable to Anglo-Russian in- 
terests. But the present Government has persevered in remaining neutral, in 
spite of many difficulties of a political and military nature. That Persia’s 
difficulties may not become greater, it is necessary that she should be helped 
in mobilising her forces towards the north and the south and in getting a loan 
from America and obtaining all that is necessary for preserving her neutrality. 
The close friendship between Persia, England and Russia just at present has 
led the Austro-Germans to protest against the way in which Persia is now con- 
ducting herself and to declare that if Persia does not maintain strict neutrality 
it may lead to evil consequences. In this long-protracted war no one knows 
what may happen to-morrow on the Persian frontier. It would be better to 
leave Persia to act according to her moral rights and mobilise her army, for 
it may be difficult for her to maintain her neutrality in future. It is possible 
that with changes in the Cabinet, which may bring in persons who are opposed 
to Persian neutrality, Persia may be forced to change her attitude. Under 
such circumstances her task may become difficult and reforms impossible. If 
to-day the Government is strengthened, Persia may be able to preserve her 
neutrality. | 

gran 57. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 15th September publishes a translation 
pt. 15th, 1916. . r: ; | : 

a SS AG of the news published in the. Habilul Matin 

Gallipolli and their difficulties in (F’eTSian edition) from the Russian papers regard- 

the Dardanelles. ' ing the operations in the Dardanelles, and remarks 

that the journal has not given the dates along with 

the items of news which it has published in consequence of which correct 


oh tat — ae eax te a * wr me RE. Aare: 
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opinion regarding it cannot be formed. Probably it is old news altogether, 


belonging to the time when the Allied Fleet sustained losses. The latest 
reports show that the Allies are scoring success. 


. 58. Referring to a letter, found on a German prisoner and published in 
“What an educated German 2 1 rench newspaper, in which the prisoner’s 
thik.” brother takes a pessimistic view of the condition 


of Germany, the Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of 
the 21st September writes :— he ' 

A caretul study of this letter will make it clear to everybody that Germany 
is no longer confident of victory as she was before and that England’s wealth 
_ is the cause of her fear.. Since this letter was written England has become 
short of munitions, while Germany has felt the pinch of want of money. Loans 
issued by the German Government are not being adequately subscribed to 
while loans issued by the British Government are being promptly subscribed 
to by even foreigners. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the English will 
be victorious in the long run. ) : 


59. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th September, discussing 
the present situation in Russia, writes that 
General Mackensen showed great skill in forcing 
his way through marsh and hill and approaching Sarne. ‘Lhe fight near Roono 
also redounds greatly to the military credit.ot the Germans. If they are 
successful in this fght and advance further, the safety of the Russian army 
marching westward from Turnopol will be threatened. In that case the 
Russian position in Galicia will also be made insecure to some extent and 
they will be forced to retreat. A Copenhagen paper also supports this view. 
It appears that the Germans are also advancing fm the neighbourhood of Vilna 
and are trying to capture the railway to the south of that town. 


60. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th Septemberwrites :— 
par From the way in which Russia is fighting, one 
can see that it will take some weeks for Germany 
to do anything in North Russia. If, again, Germany wants to advance in the 
south, the task will take her some manths to accomplish. The Germans are 
now fighting in three places in Russia and trying to divide the Russian line 
into three parts. The Russian forces now fighting in Galicia have, it is 
reported, been strengthened, and there will, it 1s surmised, soon be fierce 
fighting Jn that region. We are, however, inclined to think that the struggle 
here ‘will cease within a few days. . The accounts of the battles in these parts 
show that the Austro-German forces have had to retreat after losing heavily 
and leaving a large number of prisoners. This shows that Germany is having 
reverses, The news of the struggle in North Russia inclines us to think that 
the Germans will not rest satisfied simply with retiring from Galicia but will 
drive the Russians into Galicia and, after entrenching themselves securely at 
some place in that province, make a vigorous attack on them (the Russians). 
The Germans are steadily proceeding towards the north-east and will, after 
a detour, attack the Russians from that region. If the Germans had really 
been weakened in the south, they would not have been able to advance in that 
region at all. : 


61. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 17th September writes :-— 

The assumption by the Czar of the command 
of the Russian army in place of Grand Duke 
Nicholas has gi@tn rise to a good deal of speculation, and many people say that 
it is the result of His Majesty’s dissatisfaction at the way in which the Grand 
Duke had been doing his duty. These speculations may or may not be true, 
but it cannot be denied that since the Czar took over command the Russians 
have defeated the Austro-German forces in three successive battles in Galicia.. 
It is now presumed that the Russian army will not retreat any more, and in 


** Russia.” 


** Publie opinion,” 


that case it will not be possible for Germany to advance further before the | 


winter sets in. In spite of their reverses in Galicia, the German forces are 
steadily advancing in the north and in the centre, and so no one can say what 
the result of the struggle will be. The preence of the Czar in.the midst of 
his forces seems, however, to have raised their spirits, : 
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“May Goverument prosper.” 


margin, of which the following is a literal translation :— 


66 4 ° . . 
The excellences of the British that looking from various standpoints the present 


Such advantages as are enjeyed under it are and were unknown under any 
other rule. Religious freedom, for instance, is not to be met with anywhere. 
The mistakes committed by officers are properly taken notice of and cases 
are instituted against them. This is a law which obtains under the British 
and is unknown elsewhere. Political liberty, means of communication and 
the right of free speech and giving expression to one’s views and desires is 
enjoyed under British rule to an extent unknown under past Governments and 
Empires. Many evils such as slavery; burying alive of girls, the custom of 
debarring men of inferior castes from bettering their position have entirely 
disappeared under British rule. 


termed the best that the world has seen ?” 


The All-India Moslem League. Suggesting that there should be no meetzng of the 


the war. The question was recently discussed in a meeting at Simla, which 
was postponed to take place after a fortnight, when many leading Musalmans 
would be present. The British Government is engaged in punishing the 
‘Germans. We, continues the writer, are at a loss to make out why this should 
put a stop to the holding of meetings and conferences in our country. All 
that should be done is to omit all references to the war and the Turks from 
the proceedings of meetings. 


, Public opinion in United Pro- Provinces have managed to get their grievances 
ViiICe’. 
to be held, but they did not carry much weight, as only an infinitesimal number 
of Moslems took part in their deliberations. But things are now changed. 
_If conferences are held on the principle that no question which is not agreed 
upon by the Hindus and Moslems will be discussed in these conferences, then 
in time all differences of opinion will disappear. The paper particularly 
refers to the representations which the special meeting of the Provincial Con- 
ference, under the presidency of the Raja of Muhammadabad, has made to the 
Secretary of State for the creation of a Governor with a Council in the United 
_ Provinces, and considers that it does away with the objection which was put 
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62. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 17th September publishes some Urdu 
verses by Babu Mohafnmud Jahangir, of 
Darbhanga district, under the title noted in the 


‘“O God, let the prosperity of the English power increase. 

‘‘ May its prestige, resources and wealth increase. ’’ 

‘“ Cast a merciful glance at the Moslems also, O Lord; 

‘‘ May their power, strength and prosperity increase ; 

‘* May they be united and endowed with loyalty. 

‘Oh, may they not turn away from allegiance even slightly. 

‘“ May all be spent on the war. We are dying; let us die. 

“We care not if famine increases. : 

‘“ A tumult is raging in the world owing to the European war. 

‘ What confusion is spread all over the universe; 

‘‘ The world may at once come under our sway, 

“Tf the Lion (2.e., England) advances on one side and the Bear 
(2.e., Russia) advances on the other. 

‘“ O God, if peace is concluded, high prices will disappear ; 

‘“ The price of flour, corn and pulses will come down. 

“We are loyal to Government; may Government be prosperous. 

‘OQ Jahangir, may the prosperity of the Emperor increase.” 


63. The Resalat payee Ape the 15th September, in the concluding 
article on the excellences of the British Raj, says 


rule seems to be replete purely with excellences. 


The paper concludes by saying: ‘“ Why should not the British Raj be 


64. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 17th September takes the 
Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Safi severely to task for 


All-India Moslem League this year on account of 


65. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 17th September says that 
| it is gratifying to find that the people of the United 


heard by Government. Provincial conference used 


lu 
ft 
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forward by Lord MacDonnell against the creation of an Executive Council in 


the United Provinces, as well as the criticism levelled by Government against 
the Oudh riots. ) 


RAJENDRA CHANDRA SASTRI, 
Bengali Translator to Government. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 25th September 1915. 
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ust OF INDIAN-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


 REORIVED AND tamed With BY THE eeernaten INTELLIGENCE 


~~ 


[As it sia on let “dieing 1918.) 


; Note.—(N.)—Newspapers. (P.)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


No. | Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 4 Circulation. 
er — ‘i " ae whe asta oheiuhicenihesieiell nen 7 ee - a . — : ce 
1 | “Amrita Bazar | Calcutta ee | Daily -» | Manmatha Nath Banarji, Brabmin ose 1,400 

. Patrika.” (N.) . oan | ane | . 
Ro hag Auands Mohan College | Mymensingh ...| Monthly ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of Jesgore,| — - 300 
Magazine.” (P.) Brahmin. 
31 Bengalee™ (N.) .. | Calcutta eee} Daily —s ae bygromene = Nath Banarji, Brahmin, 5,000 | 
age Ou. iH 
$i” Caloutta Budget 4 Ditto see | Do. eee | Hem Chandra Datta, ss age 48 ... 1,800 
(N.) _ | | 
§. | ‘Calcutta Journal of Me-| Ditto ese | Monthly. ...| Dr. A. L. Sarkar, t.m.e., Satgope, age 100 
dicine” (The). (P.) . about 43. 
«4. 7 tiem : 
6 | “Calcutta Law Journal ” Ditto | Fortnightly | Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindu Kayastha,{° 2,000 
(The). and Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu Brab- 
= | : oe } min, vakils. | ae | | 
7.| “Calcutta: Medical Jour- Ditto «+ | Monthly ...j Dr. RaiChuni Lal Basu, Bahadur, Hiudu 450 
nal’’ (The). (P.) Kayastha, age 51, and Dr. Purna Chan-| — | . 
dra Nandi, Native Christian, age about * 
| | a 50. | 
g|*Caloutta Specta- Ditto - ... | Weekly’ ...| Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, Dike, age 40, ~~ 600 
‘ tor” (N.) : | and Hem Chandra Datta. -(Suspended.) 
¢ 
9 | ‘Calcutta University Ditto --- | Monthly ... | Khagendra Nath Maitra, Kayastha, age 300 
' Magazine.” (P.) ) 4 39. : 
10 | “Calcutta Weekly Notes ”’ Ditto oo. | Weekly ... | Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 1,700 
: : | Law, Hindu Brahmin, age about 41. . 
11 | “ Case Law” (P.). ose Ditto -» | Monthly ... | _Mohim Chandra Ray, Khatriya, ase about 400 
45. (Suspended.) » 
12 | “ Collegian ” 3 see Ditto eee | Fortnightly | Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 ... 1,000 
13 |“ Culture” (P.) sn Ditto ee» | Monthly ... | Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47... 500 
14 |“Current Indian Cases” Ditto eee | Do. --- | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 1,000 
(P.) a 8 : | age 38. | , 
15 | § East’ (N.) eee | Dacca eo. | Weekly ...|(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) Ishan 200 
. Ch. Sen, (3) Durga Nath Ray, Brahmos. 
16 | ‘* Field and the Calcutta | Calcutta eco | Do, «se | Hem Ch. Banarji, Brahmin, age 59 oes 500 
‘ Weekly Advertiser.” doin | | (Suspended.) 
17 | “Food and Drugs” (P.) Ditto eee | Quarterly ... | Dr. — Ch. Basu, m,B., Kayastha, 650 
| | _ age 7. } 
18 | ‘‘Gardener’s Magazine” Ditto eee | Monthly ...| Bhuban Mohan Ray, Hindu Kaibarta, 800 
1 ‘ | age 57. 
19: | “Glory” (N.) wt hhh soo t =. .«- | Kalachand Sarkar, Benia, age 33 ie 50,000 
' | (Free distribu- 
! Da: tion.) 
20 | *Hablul Matin’ (Eng-| Ditto «| Weekly... | Gyan Ch, Bay, Hindu Baidya, age 46... 1,000 
) lish edition). (N.) Pe 4 
21 | “Health and Happiness ” Ditto 7 Monthly ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 ee 500 
(P.) 
22 | * Herald” (N.) eee | Dacca eee | Daily | Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age 2,000 
about 30. 
23 |*Hindoo Patriot ” | Calcutta «. | Weekly... | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 47 re 2,000 
(N.): | 
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Name of publication. — 


Where published. 


Edition. 


—~ 


§ 


. Name, caste and ad age. of Editor. ~— . 


- Circulation., 


| 


a 


' 
} 


| 


- (N,) 


‘* Hindu Review” (P.) ... 


“Hindu Spiritual Maga- 
ziue.” (P.) 


Indian Case Notes” (P.) 


«indian Empire” (N.)| 


“ Tndian Express 


” (P,) 


Homeopathi: 
(N.). 


‘¢ Indian 


Reporter.” 


* Todian 
Review. 


” (N.) 


‘6 Tndian Medical Record” 
(The). (P.) 


(N.) 


“indian Mirror °°? (N.) 


“Indian Messenger ” 


Sindian Nation” (N.) 


“Indian Royal Chronicle ” 
(P.) 


“ Tndian World” 


(The) 
‘Industry ” (P.) 
“modern Review” 


(P.) 


‘svwussaiman ” (N.)... 


| “ National Magazine ” (P.) 


oe 


‘* Regeneration ° 


sRels and Rayyet ” 


(N.) | 
* Review ” (P.) 


‘* Telegraph” (N.) ... 


‘‘ Unity and the Minister ” 


(N.) 


“University Magazine ” 


(P.) 


“World and _ the 
Dispensation.” (N.) 


New 


World's Messenger ” (P.) 


‘* World’s Recoreer ” (P.) 


j 


Homeopathic | 


Calcutta 


_————— 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


—o an ns — enna 


: ) Monthly 


Do. 
Do 


Weekly 
Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. - 
Monthly 


Weekly 


Daily 


Weekly 
Monthly 


‘Weekly 


Moathly 
Do. 


Weekly 


. | Monthly 


| Do. 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 


Monthly 


-»{ Weekly 


Mouthly 


Do. 


| Bigia Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, « age 50 


Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, age 60, and 
Pijus Kanti. Ghosh. 


Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 
age 38. 


Hem ch. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 


Purna Ch. Basu, 


51. Hindu Kayastha, age 


age 46. 


P, Mazumdar and J.'N. Mazumdar, M.D. 


~ 


... | Kaviraj Anukul Chandra Bisarad,’ Hindu 


Bralimin, age 38, and Committee. 
Pratul Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 wae 


——— Nath Sen, 


Hindu Baidya, 


Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 


Shamlal De, Hindu Subranabanik, age 47 
Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu — age 
40. 


Kishort Mohan Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 
age 36. | | 


M. Rahman, Muhammadan, age 34 


Kali Prasanna - De, Hindu Kayastha, 
age 67. 


Abinasti Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 
Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64°" 


Pe Rao Dhagawan Lal, eakeiie, 


ape 33. 


Satyendra Kumar ae Uindu Seven 
age 32. 
M. N. Basu, ais age 75 


Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu adit 
age 38. 


age 6U, both Brahmos. 


age 28. 
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Dr. tases Ch. Ghosb, Hindu steele: , 


Rama Nanda Chater, Brebuo, aye 60°... | 


Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Datta,t 


Sundari Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 


Kali Pada De, Hiudu Kayastha, age 49... | 


— 


i 900 

400 

1,000 
(Suspended. ) 
2,000 ° 


100 to 250 - 


-  §00 
Discontinue « 
for: _ the 
present. 


800 


‘Unknown: 

500 to 1:000 

_| Suspended.) 
1,000 


400 to 500 
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«police. 


orange and arrested the orange-seller 


tee hailcia Reima Ant ance pas reversed the decision: of Babu 5S. C. _ 

a = — ecto cee Deputy Magistrate, and quashed the conviction of 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, pleader of the lecal Bar, under the provisions of 

‘the Arms Act for the nay 5 Poesedtsinp: of a gun, the property of a client, 
eft it 
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- 966. The. Amrita Bazar Patrika remarks that the Indian Patriot has 
- rem ge a the text of a judgment passed by the 
reatinent accorded to executive first class Daputy Magistrate, Cagole acguitting 
iy ae | _._ -@ loeal- Bench Magistrate who was charged by the 
leewl police'with being drunk and disorderly. The trying Magistrate concludes 
his finding in these words :—“ I consider that it is dangerous to the public 


to allow the constables Subbiah and Vankatasubbyya to remain in the © 


olive Service.” Referring ‘te the above recommendation, the Indian Patriot 
observes :—‘‘ We do not know whether the recommendation of the ~— 
Magistrate, that the constables should not be retamed in-service, has been 


adcepted or whetlier, as it ‘sometimes Bappens in Bengal, these constables — 


have been promoted to be Sub-Inspectors-of ‘Police as a recompense for their 
harassment in Court.” Yes, that is often the case in-Bengal. In the sensa- 


_tienal Konnagar police case, Dr. Ghosal owed his troubles mainly to the 


Assistant Police Superintendent of Serampur and the-censtable who ate the 
ange and : ‘when he demanded its price. The 
former has just. been promoted, and the latter, whe brought grossly false 
charges against Dr. Ghosal, -has. not only not been: dismissed :but not. even 
transferred from Konnagar. .Perhaps he too will be:promoted:ere tong ae 
967. The Telegraph says. it.is. glad that the Sessions Judge of Kh i 


e 


Kismatulla by name, who had at his house. -It would appear that the 
pone having come to know of the presente of the weapon in Nagen Babu’s 
house, believed they had made a tremendous discovery and immediately 
phatged the pleader before the above Deputy Babu, who, in his turn, gave 
evidence of his zeal by inflicting a’ fine of. Rs: 100 on the accused. -The inten- 
tions of the legislature were, however, ere defined by the Sessions Judge in 
his judgment in the appeal preferred by Nagendra Babu in the agate 
words :—“ It appears, however, from the eases cited that possession whic 

the Arms Act. aims at punishing is possession with the intention of using 
it. dn this case it is not alleged that the appellant had any intention of using 
Kismatulla’s gun and, in fact, he has two guns of his own for which he has a 
license. As his possession was, therefore, quite innocent, the fact that he had 
the gun for a comparatively long period does not, in my opinion, make him 


a @& 


guilty of | offence. It is, of course, desirable to prevent the unlicensed 


possession of arms, and I have no doubt the appellant will be more careful in 
future; but whereas in this case there is not the least suspicion that the arms 
will be improperly used, it is not desirable to prosecute. The conviction. and 
sentence are set aside and the fine, if paid, will be refunded.” .The journal 
cannot. conscientiously support the action of the police in this case nor compli- 


ment the Deputy Magistrate on his reading of the law. Such prosecutions 


serve no useful purpose, but needlessly irritate the public mind. 
968. Commenting on the observations of the Commissioners in the 
a ees Lahore conspiracy trial on the conduct of the 
ual eel police, the Bengalee says it is glad that the police 
‘i | | _. i1n the Punjab have earned this compliment from 
the Special Tribunal, The paper wishes tribunals other than the special ones 
ceuld also come to a similar finding. The allegations made by the public, 
however, cannot.always be lightly brushed aside as baseless. Certainly there 


-afe cases which justify the criticisms occasionally levelled against the police. 
A Madras contemporary, the Indian Patriot, mentions a recent case in which 


a Magistrate in the Madras Presidency is reported to have remarked as 
follows :—‘‘ I consider that it is dangerous to the public peace to allow 
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constables. Subbiah and Venkatasubbyya to remain in the Police Service.” 
In Bengal the censure passed by three High Court Judges, as also the 
disclosures in the recent Konnagar police case, are too well known to need 
any detailed mention, and they throw a lurid light on the conduct of the police. 
Then, again, in the United Provinces the recent fracas between students and 
their professors on the one side and the police armed with lathis on the other 
reflects no credit on the force. It is much to-be desired that the police in the 
other provinces should at least attain the same level as the Punjab police force. 


969. Referring to this case again, the Amrita Bazar Patrika says that 
Dr. Ghosal owed his trouble, sufferings and 
) humiliation to the report of the Assistant Police 
Superintendent of Serampur. The Government of Bengal, when interpellated 
on the subject, admitted it frankly. Though Mr. T. Clough, the Subdivisional 
Officer, knew: that there was not much love lost between Dr. Ghosal and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, yet he did not see the impropriety of | 
entrusting the latter with the investigation of a matter in which the doctor 
was personally cdncerned and accepting his report as gospel truth. When the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police was officiating as District Superintendent 
of Hooghly, the Magistrate wrote to him recommending the transfer of the 
Head-constable from Serampur. This he refused to do. However, when the 
District Superintendent rejoined from leave he carried out the Magistrate's. 
roposal. This was an unexpected slap in the face for the Assistant Police — 
essetatenient and to add to his chagrin, he was directed to submit this order ._- 
of the Head-constable’s transfer, which he had so strenuously opposed, to the 
District Magistrate. While still smarting under a sense of humiliation for | 
this defeat in a fight with Dr. Ghosal, the orange-seller’s case occurred three — 
weeks later, in which the Doctor was charged with inciting a-crowd to rescue | 


The Konnagar police case. 


the orange-seller from the lawful custody of a constable, and.he, the Assistant. 


Police Superintendent, was selected by the Subdivisional Officer to enquire — 
into the matter! It was quite natural that he recommended the prosecution 
of Dr. Ghosal, and the Subdivisional Officer found it possible to convict him, 
though there was absolutely no evidence against him, as was afterwards found 
by the appellate Court which acquitted him. This Assistant. Police Super- _ 
intendent, Mr. Brian Wardle, has just been promoted to the rank of Super- 

intendent of Police.and placed in charge of an important district, Howrah. 
Is not the arrangement delicious? Does it not look as if one of the best 


chances of promotion and preferment for an officer lay in doing some unworthy — 


act and being adversely criticised in the Indian Press ? What is more, the 
promotion occurred so soon after the memorable address of Lord Carmichael 
to the cadets in the Surdah Police Training College, in which His Excellency 
stated that one of the highest duties of the Indian police was to earn the 
confidence and co-operation of the public by their good conduct. Mark the 
grim humour of the situation. Mr. Wardle has placed the Government in a 
most awkward position by prosecuting an innocent and respectable Indian 
gentleman and he has been rewarded with promotion. His victim, Dr. Ghosal, 
who has served the Government faithfully as a Magistrate for so many years 
without taking remuneration for his services, has, on the other hand, not 
received even a few kind words from the authorities for the insult and untold © 
sufferings to which he was subjected, not to mention, his heavy pecuniary loss. 
And the authorities wonder why there is seething discontent in the land. _ 


970. Commenting on the annual report of the police administration of 
ilies ths aliases Calcutta, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, remarks that 
in the city and its suburbs one Sergeant, one Head 
Constable and 46 constables were judicially convicted, and that 3 Sub- 
Inspectors, 29 Sergeants, 93 Head Constables and 845 constables were depart- 
mentally punished. This only shows that the morale of the police force in 
Calcutta is not high, and needs looking after. When such is the state of things 
in the heart of the metropolis, it may be presumed that matters are worse: in 
the interior. Sir Charles Bayley said the other day that three-fourths of the . - 
rank and file of the police in the country are honourable. Surely the figures _ 
given above do not support this view. : ies dee ae 
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"gr... The Bengalee remarks that the judgment of the Special Tribunal 


‘Lahore conspiracy case. © ~~ in the - Lahore conspiracy case will. 6 woedueadiy- 
ar -._. surprise and a shock to the people. The story. of 


an all-embracing conspiracy covering practically the whole of the country. and - 


.,. BENGALEB, 
, 16th Sept. 1916. 
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enclosing within its fold all sections of the community is no:new one. ;: No court ~ 


of law in Bengal accepted the story.of such a widespread conspiracy, but. 
the Special Tribunal at Lahore has unearthed a seditious movement of a 
ntic character, that beats all-past stories. The principal culprits are in 


iga | 3 
Riding or have kept themselves in ‘the background, while they have induced. 


ss their dupes to 0 to-certain fate ” by instigating them to carry on a criminal 
ropaganda. This is the finding of the Special Tribunal and.on it 24 persons 


ave been sentenced to death, 27. to transportation for life (11 being recom- . 
mended for mercy) and.6 others to various other terms of imprisonment, 4 only. 
being acquitted. . The sentence would strike one as certainly not.erring,on the | 
side of mercy. Justice tempered with mercy is higher, and: appeals. more, to 


Oriental people than unmixed justice. The British nation. s 

clemency in the case of the Boer rising under De Wett. Is not the present a 
fit occasion for similar. magnanimity in India?.. cos 

pase session of arms.that has just been disposed 

Khulna Arms Act case.’ | 3 of by the Sessions. Judge. of Khulna in: appeal, 


- ,. 


972. The recent case of possession 


- writes the.A mrita Bazar Patrika, points to the 


ultra-zeal of not. only the police but the subordinate magistracy as well. In 
this case a client of Babu Nagendra Nath. Sen, pleader of. Khulna, by name 
Kismatulla, left his gun at the pleader’s house for two or three months. This 


owed notable —_ 


Wist 
AMBITA BAZAR 
“PATRIKA, © 


+ 16th Sept. 1916. 


fact having come to the knowledge of the local police, they perhaps thought — 


that the very Empire was in danger, for in spite of the position of the pleader 
they summoned him on.a charge-of .unauthorised possession of firearms. 


Babu 8. C. Ray, Deputy Magistrate, having agreed with their view, sentenced — | 


the accused to pay a fine of Rs. 100. Naturally there was an appeal to the 
Sessions Judge, who acquitted the accused. From the judgment it will 
appear to what a ridiculous length the police and the Magistrate were carried 
by their zeal.. If it was the law that the Judge interpreted as also the inten- 


tions of the legislature, every word he used was the outcome of ordinary 


common sense, the want of which evidenaly explained the conduct of the | 
police and the Magistrate. Itis such unnecessary prosecutions that needlessly 


tuffle the public mind, without doing any good, and at the same time widen 
the breach between the police-magistracy and the people. 


973. Commenting on the judgment in the Lahore conspiracy case the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika says what makes the trial 
ever-memorable is the unparallelled-severity of the 
sentences. The journal asks if there was any 


_ Sentences in. the Lahore con- 
Spiracy case. 


AMRITA B AZAR 
PATRIKA, 


17th Sept. 1915 


necessity for the Special Tribunal to pass the death sentence on 24 men when | 


the law permitted it to pass a less shocking. sentence on them. Besides, they 
acted more like madmen than criminals. Fancy the ridiculous nature of their 
idea of subverting the powerful British Government in India by throwing 


a few bombs and firing a few revolvers! The conspiracy was childish from. 


beginning to end and, as.the Lahore Tribune points out, it sinks into utter 
insignificance before the formidable active rebellion in South Africa where, 


as far as can be remembered, no revolutionist was capitally sentenced, or 


transported for life, or even subjected to more than a few years’ imprison- 
ment. It should also be remembered that the vast majority of the accused 
were mere tools in the hands of a few ringleaders. Then, again, under the 


present conspiracy law, even an innocent man who may have simply talked to 


a conspirator may be included in the list. of the accused. Besides, the 
prisoners were deprived of many of the facilities allowed to. an. ordinary 
criminal fo establish his innocence. Considering all these. circumstances, the 
capital sentence was absolutely uncalled for, and it has naturally created a 
most painful feeling all over India. The beautiful maxim in English 
jurisprudence is that a judicial tribunal should not only administer justice 
according to law but administer it in such a way as to carry the se public 
with it. The paper trusts that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab or the 
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Viceroy will be pleased to‘take a ntdre ‘lemeit view-of the matter and commute 
the death sentences to transportation for life in deference to strong. publics 
opinion on the subject. ‘Surely 'a pohitreal offemder tsa better than fha@n an 
ordmary niurdeter. The former is a deluded féol, while the latter is actuated - 
by sordid motives. Sir Richard Teniple duritig ‘the discussion of his paper 
on ‘the ““ Andaman Penal System ” said that “it did not follow that-a mam 
was utterly bad because he had committed murder ; and there were uxses of. new 
who had been sent ‘to the Andamans who ought never to have been sent thee 
at all.” Dr. Pollen relates the story of a -conviet in the Andamans who said 
he was treated kindly by ‘the officers there, who had taught him ® trade and 
to speak ope He married a ‘convict woman who had murdered ‘her :first 
husband, and ‘they were now free people. The man said that ‘he Had: been 
living happily with his wife, nine datghters and 49 grand-children. These 
instances ‘tell eloquently against death sentencés. Why should not the 24 
unfortunate men, concerned in the Lahore conspiracy case, who have been — 
seritenced to be ‘hanged, be sent to the Andamans, and given an opportunity’ tod 
bécome useful members of society again, especially when the law of the leat 
does not enforce capital punishment in their‘case? What good will the State 
or society derive by launching them into eternity ! ae: | 
974. The Telegraph nth aa bie to a murder peor ay? wo apes i i 
| la ake ‘which one person was sentenced to death and four 
: . scat . er _ Others ‘to ‘Geatinportation for life by the Sessions 
Judge of Bijapur. The accused put in a plea of alibi. On the first day of 
the hearing, three éye-witnesses gave evidence for the prosetittion, but they 
were not cross-examined, the accused not being represented Wy a pleadet. The 
hext day a pleader appeared on behalf of the accused and wanted to tcross- 
éxamine the witnesses. The latter could have been brought to Court ‘within 
half an hour’s tithe, but-this prayer was refused by the Judge on the strange 
ground that he understood and saw through the case better than the “ astutest 
cross-examiner and therefore thé Gross-examination ef the prosectition 
witnesses was unnecessary.” On appeal to the High Court their Lordships 
set aside the conviction and sentences and ordered a retrial by the Sessions 
Judge of Sholapur. It is such cases that leave an unpleasant ithpression on 
the public mind and create unnecessary unrest. ar i lara tet 
_. 975. It is a matter of extreme regret, writes the Telegraph, that cases 
be ________ of serions differences. between the Bench and Bar 
coe rns between the Bench should be on the increase in every part of thé Presi- 
| dency as also other provinces where, perhaps, they 
are not so frequent as here. The strained relations between the Bench and 
the Bar at Comilla are known toall. At Bogra, again, it is said the mukhtears 
cannot agree with a Deputy Magistrate, and last of all at Basirhat there is 
friction between the Additional Munsif and the local Bar. The. charges 
- preferred by the latter against the former are many and serious, inasmuch 
as they are likely to interfere with the even course of justice if they are true. 
If the paper does not publish them it is because it feels there might be another 
side to the shield. It hopes both parties will try to meet one another half way 
and settle their differences. Judicial officers should always bear in mind that 
lawyers practising in their courts are more or less officers of the court, whose 
principal business is to see that substantial justice is done. The journal 
therefore appeals to them to behave themselves so as not to give an opportunity 
to members of the Bar to complain. Of course the latter too should always 
be respectful in their attitude towards the judiciary. Furthermore, as they 
mostly belong.to the same community and the same class and inhabit the same 
country, they are like brethren and should always act as such. | | 
976. The sentences of the Special Tribunal in the Lahore conspiracy 
case, writes the Indian Empire, are, to say the 
| least, ee sage: 4 shocking, and such severity, 
carried to excess, serves, as the Bengalee truly suggests, to awaken a feeling 
of sympathy for those who are punished and thus defeat the ends of justice. 
These sentences.invest the conspiracy with a grave element of danger to the 
Empire, although even a cursory readee of the proceedings of the case will not 
fail to note the ridiculous nature of the attempt of the few resourceless, brain: 
less men, more mad than otherwise, to overthrow the British Empire by ‘a ‘few 
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bombs and crackers. The pepe pire: | deprecates the views: held by the 
conspirators, but makes an earnest appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy to 
consider the cases of those who are capitally sentenced and to temper 
justice with mercy. If ever there.was a case which needed careful consider- 
ation it is-the present, in which 24 persons have been sentenced to death and 
27 to transportation for life. The whole Indian public will await with hope 
and confidence the decision of the sympathetic Viceroy. ) 

- 977. ‘Remarking on the Apollo Bundar case of Bombay, the Amrita = Awpit Bazan 
«JP Apelte Render ens. Bazar Patrika says that it may well be compared __2a2na sept. 1ais. 
| | with Dr. Ghosal’s case. As in the Konnagar 
case so in this, one of the accused was an Honorary Magistrate, who was 
charged with assaulting a police constable. He was placed on trial, convicted 
and fined. In the Konnagar case, Dr. Ghosal appealed against the finding 
of the Serampur Magistrate, with the result that he was acquitted by the 
District Judge of Hooghly. In the Apollo Bunder case too, the accused 
gentlemen applied for a revision of the finding of the lower Court, but it ended 
in a different wav under exceptional circumstances. It so. happened that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad, who had drafted the grounds of application and was to 
lave appeared for the accused, had left Bombay the day previous to the hear- 
ing of the application, and in consequence Mr. Wadiya appeared for the 
parties. He requested the Court to allow the matter to stand over for a fort- 
night. Their Lordships, however, refused. One of the reasons given by 
their Lordships was that the matter was not of much importance. The 
Patrika really wonders that their Lordships considered the affair as “ of no 
great importance.” On the contrary, it was of vital importance to the Indian 
public. It is a matter of regret that their Lordships did not see their way 
to postpone the case till the appellants’ Counsel returned to Bombay. 


(c)—J ails. 


SonaeeGhr OASehran ke AHA MA MMMM Y WN mew 


‘ 978. Convict-life in the Andamans, writes the A mrita Bazar Patrika, AMRITA BAZAR 


a eE Sp etipae seems to be much better than that in Indian jails, jou, sep. isis 
| ‘Convict-life in the Andamans Sir Richard Temple, who was Chief Commissioner 
and io [ndian jails. 6 | 
aa ga of those islands for ten years, says “ human faults 
‘iT are readily seen and as readily denounced, for such things are on the surface. 
. The difficult thing always is to perceive aright the good that there is 
ay in bad men and bring that out. Nevertheless, that is the duty of 
a the Port Blair officials. At any rate, what we tried to do in my 
ot time was to look on the convict as physicians do on their patients. 
ro We could not help the existence of the disease, but we tried to 
- diagnose it correctly, alleviating where we could, and curing where we 
“ could; but we did not lay any claim to the working of miracles.” Curiously. 
os enough, holding such liberal views, he suggested that one should treat the life- 
pe convict not kindly, but, “ firmly, without favour, never forgiving a fault, but 
ay at the same time never punishing vindictively.” Giving this advice an 
ms. 2 da 2 form he used to say while at Port Blair, “ Be as just as you are 
in able, and harden your heart.” The Patrika must, however, say that, when 
ai one hardens his heart in punishing a fellow-being, however degraded the latter. 
ty may be, he brings himself down to the level of a brute. As a rule, it is mur- 
| derers, cut-throats, or violent dakaits, etc., who are transported to the 
= Andamans. Those who commit less heinous crimes are kept in jails. Yet 
y the life of the latter is “ infinitely harder ” than that of those who are confined 


in the penal settlement. That is to say, the greater the criminal, the milder 
the punishment he deserves! Sir Richard said that he understood it was 
contemplated by the Government of India “to make the settlement more 
penal.” He protests against this idea, for which he deserves thanks. It is 
quite clear, however, that since his departure the convicts are being treated 
with greater severity than before, at least the political offenders. The 
ferocious and scandalous way in which some of these were dealt with, and 
which formed the subject of questions in the Imperial Council, proves it 
conclusively. The importance of the proper treatment of the prison popula- 
tion, either in jails or penal settlements, cannot be overstated. Unfortu- 
nately, not only in India but everywhere else, the principle laid down is that 
a criminal should be regarded as inherently bad and treated like a ferocious 
animal. It is, however, a great mistake to think that because a man in a fit 
of anger, and sometimes under great provocation, kills a man, he is, therefore, 
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lost for ever. In short, as long as criminals are not. dealt with on more 
humane principles—as long as they are not treated with love and sympathy— 
it is impossible to rid society of the race of malefactors.> 


(d)—Education. 


979. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that at the last meeting of the 
Imperial Legislative Council at Simla, Sir 
Harcourt Butler. placed on the table a statement 
detailing, province by province, the steps taken by Government during the last 
two years to advance the cause of elementary education among the poorer 
classes generally, and among the Muhammadans particularly. No matter 
what may be claimed for it by the authorities themselves, the statement cannot 
but have fallen flat on the public at large. The “ steady progress ” that is 
said to have been made, does not, however, strike the paper as noteworthy. The 
journal may perhaps concede that some progress was made in Madras and the 
North-Western Frontier Province, while promises have been held out in the 
United Provinces of something tangible being accomplished in this direction. 
Elsewhere, however, nothing out:of the common has either been done or 


Free elementary education. 


attempted. The progress in Bengal especially strikes the Patrika. as 


thoroughly disappointing. At the time of nominating a successor to Mr. 
Kiichler the Government staggered the public—mind, in this matter there was 
unanimity between both the Indians and the Europeans—by announcing its 
intention of bringing out Mr. Hornell from England. It was stated that the 
Director-designate had unique experience in educational matters, having been 
connected for years with the Board of Studies or some such institution at home, 
besides having served in the Indian Educational Department for a short time. 
Well, it was thus the Bengalis were taught to expect the millennium from the 
appointment of Mr. Hornell; and, indeed, for quite a long while after his 
assumption of office, he was, at it were, mysteriously employed, evidently 
wholly occupied with some important matter, of which the public had no idea. 
The Patrika hoped to find every one receiving primary education and to see. 
sedition dismissed by his Utopian scheme of annual orations and pageants. 
Primary education, as understood by the public, means the education of the 
masses or lower classes and not that of the upper or middle classes. It is 
agriculturists, artisans, fishermen, labourers, shop-keepers, etc., who are 
content to have an acquaintance with the vernacular alphabets and numerals. 
If this be correct, there is no reason why any special efforts should be made 
for one or other of the communities. If elementary education is to do an 

good, it should not only be free but universal, irrespective of caste or creed, just 
as His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has arranged for in his dominions. 
The journal wonders that Sir Harcourt Butler had the assurance to speak of 
‘ steady progress ”’ in the presence of the efforts that are being made in Baroda. 
ae statement is thus far from as pleasant and illuminating as it should have 

een, . 


(h)—General. 


980. It has been admitted by the authorities themselves, writes the 
Herald, that no remedy for the present poverty of 
India can be effectual which does not include the 
introduction of a diversity of occupations through 
which the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and 
led to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or similar employment. 
Yet it is strange that the Government has always neglected to follow an active 
industrial policy. Even now, it shows very little signs of awakening. It is 
difficult to understand what this is due to. Nobody has ever said that India 
is not fit to become a manufacturing country. There is no doubt that if. 
Indians turn their natural resources to good account, they may produce com- 
modities sufficient for their own requirements. They may never become as rich 
as Great Britain, but it should be remembered that nature has endowed them 
with a climate which should enable them to lead a full and worthy life with 
much less wealth than is necessary in Great Britain. In the course of an article 
in the Indian Review Sir Roper Lethbridge discusses the industrial problem in 
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India. “ It is an alarming fact,” says he, “‘ that such trade statistics as are’ 


accessible for the months since the outbreak of hostilities, and the consequent 
destruction of German and Austrian trade with India,. show that neutral 
States, including especially Japan, Java and the United States, are already 
hard at work with well-considered schemes for the capture of this great volume 
of derelict trade.” In textile manufactures, in glass and glassware, and in 
a dozen other lines Japan has already enormously increased her sales in India. 
Every part of the country is flooded with Japanese matches, and the Indian 
trade in hosiery, now a large and very progressive one, is already being 
replaced by Japanese goods. Sir Roper Lethbridge is not of course the first 
man to sound this note of alarm. Almost all the organs of public opinion in 
India have asked the Government to consider the situation. It is a vigorous 
and vigilant industrial policy, aided by such instruments as Protection, which 
alone can save the situation now. cs a. : ; 

981. Referring to the Public Services Commission’s report, the 
Bengalee says that in arriving at a decision as to 
whether the report should be published now or 
| : aiter the war, the ministers state that they “ will 
certainly take into consideration public feeling in the country.’’ Public 
opinion in this country is certainly strongly in favour of its immediate publica- 
tion. Indeed, the journal does not see how there can be any room for 
hesitation in the matter. The proceedings were open to the public, who 
followed them with keen interest. The money spent on the Commission came 
out of public funds, and the scope of its enquiry was quite simple. Any undue 
hesitation or delay will intensify the popular notion, already expressed in 
some quarters, that the report is not favourable to Indian aspirations. The 
paper has no desire to anticipate the verdict of the Commission, which, it yet 
believes, will not be adverse to Indian interests. The gloomy forebodings 
indulged in in some quarters are perhaps due to the nature of the evidence 

iven before the Commission by the majority of the Anglo-Indian witnesses. 

he burden of their song was the proverbial Indian unfitness and inefficiency. 
The manner in which these witnesses, one after another, deposed to the ineffi- 
ciency of their Indian colleagues and subordinates produced a painful 
impression on the public mind. However, the paper hopes there is no reason- 
able ground for any pessimistic conclusion from this overwhelming mass of 
hostile evidence. Itis perhaps natural with a close corporation or a privileged 
body. Similarly, the way in which they advocated the recruitment of the 
judiciary from the Civil Service and not from the Bar, in spite of the admitted 
superiority of the latter in training and in talents, offered an illustration of 
special pleading sufficient to condemn their case and to offend good taste and 
sense of propriety. The duty of a Judge is not to decide a case merely by the 
number of witnesses cited on any particular side. He must take into account 
the balance of probabilities, the real worth and intrinsic weight of the evidence. 
Besides, a tribunal like the Public’‘Services Commission cannot ignore the fact 
that the interests of sound administration are bound to suffer from the discon- 
tent of the Indian educated community. Many reforms are overdue. 
Many defects are still persisted in, such as the combination of executive and 
judicial functions, to give only one instance. Several grievances cry out for 
redress. The public are anxious to know what the findings of the Commis- 
sion are on these points. If they are favourable, they will strengthen the 
hands of Government in introducing those reforms and in removing those 
grievances and those evils. The present moment will be an extremely 


The Public Services Commis- 
sion’s report. 


opportune one for initiating the necessary measures, for the recommendations 


of the Commission ought to disarm all opposition, so far as the bureaucracy or 
their spokesmen in the Press are concerned. Should, however, the findings be 
hot quite up to Indian expectations, nothing will be gained by deferring 
publication. The Commission’s scope of enquiry was limited. India will 
demand much more after the war than it was in the power of the Commis- 
sloners to recommend. 

982. The Bengalee says it is not guilty of the slightest exaggeration 
when it says that the judgment in the Lahore 
conspiracy case has filled the country with a sense 

of bewilderment. The feeling is universal, and is 
shared in full measure by the people of Bengal. Out of a total of 61 persons, 
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51 have been sentenced to the highest punishment known to the law... It would 
be difficult to find a parallel to this in the annals of criminal justice m India,: 
and the fact has to be borne in mind that the procedure followed was under an. 
extraordinary enactment which dispenses with many of the safeguards of the 
ordinary criminal law. When the Conspiracy Bill was under discussion in: 
the Imperial Legislative Council, some of the non-official members pressed for: 
the right of appeal being given to convicted persons. The amendments were 
rejected, but the assurance was given that the Government, having the right. 
of reprieve and pardon, would carefully consider all appeals preferred to it. 
If ever there was a case which needed such careful consideration it is the. 
present, in which 24 persons have been sentenced to death and 27 to transporta- 
tion for life. The journal desires to make a personal appeal to His Excellency 
the Viceroy to look into these cases and temper justice with mercy. Severity: 
is not statesmanship. It serves, when carried to excess, to awaken 2 
feeling of sympathy for those who are punished and thus defeat the.ends of 
justice. The salutary effect of judicial punishment and the suffering involved 
is wasted when those who are punished, are in the popular estimation raised. 
to the rank of martyrs. Justice tempered with clemency is not only morally 
defensible, but is statesmanship of the highest order. ee Si Goes 

983. It would appear from the writings of the Anglo-Indian Press on 


: the results of political trials, remarks the Bengalee, 
. aid peo cog Press and the that there is one and only one way of dealing with 
 couspiracy case. ; : eg, , ee aed 
| crimes, and that is, visiting their perpetrators 
with stern and summary justice. The prophets, seers and thinkers of the 
world were so many fools and the secret of sound and efficient administration 
is the monopoly of the Anglo-Indian advisers of the bureaucracy. While the 
journal condemns with them and just as strongly the perpetration of political 
crimes, it cannot help observing that such drastic punishments put a premiym 
on the spirit of vendetta. This is borne out by experience and.the lesson of 
history. The authorities should always remember that in the anarchists and 
revolutionaries they have to deal with a class of men whom considerations of 
personal safety do not always keep on the right track. So the community have 
a right to demand that in dealing with this sort of temperament the unsocial 
forces that are already at work do not receive a further impetus. If it were 
at all possible to destroy these anti-social classes by merely striking terror into 
their hearts, then the world would have by this time heard the last of nihilists, 
anarchists and revolutionaries. Thus it is not out of any sympathy for the 
anarchists but from a deep solicitude for the welfare of the community that 
the Indian Press advocates the tempering of justice with mercy whenever any 
severe punishment is awarded to the accused in a political trial. The Proneer 
in its special pleading for the severity of the Lahore sentences has preferred 
open revolt to private murder and robbery. It was only the other day that 
the Allahabad journal pictured the State as the most sacred thing on the 
surface of the earth, before whose safety even absolute justice does not count. 
To-day it says that those who design secret murders ought to be given no 
quarter, while those who lead open rebellion against a State are deserving of 
mercy. Frailty, thy name is Anglo-Indian Press!’ | 
9384. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that it is as an emergency 


7 | _ measure—following the example of the ruling 
_Qperation of the Defence of 


2 gry country—that the Government of India _ has 


passed the Defence of India Act. However, how 
dissimilar are the two Acts—the English and the Indian—in their principle, 
purpose, procedure and operation! Its main object in England is to punish 
military offences, but here it seems to have very little to do with war conditions. 
The English Act allows the accused all the facilities to which an ordinary 
accused is entitled; but in India the case is quite different. There is no 
preliminary judicial enquiry and no appeal. At the time of passing the 
Act, the Government of India assured the public that its provisions would be 
put into operation with the greatest care, so as not to operate harshly or 
unjustly on any section of the community. Later, Lord Carmichael, in 
announcing the introduction of the measure in Bengal, regretted that there 
should at all be any necessity for it, and distinctly told the public.that there 
was no cause for apprehension as no action would be taken under the Act 
without the previous sanction of the Government. The paper need hardly 
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hey did from the-highest authorities 


hy -justifi Barisal, for instance, 
ppore 2nd mare cases of 
mpire, being disposed, 


~- - - > 


is adopted... The police may thus be encouraged to.send up. cases to these 
tyibunals which will be-thrown, out by ordinary courts and be thus thoroughly 


arrest is likely. to. further ‘acéeritiate it... Uhder.the. lav of theland, any one 


an attest is made under the Deferice Act, the person shotld not. only be 
a 


i Sa been interned in their native villages and left to find their food and 
odgings.. Surely this is neither humane nor just, especially as the villagers 


innocent and helpless people suffer along with them. When several gentlemen 
wére déported several years ago, adequate allowances were made for the 
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support of themselves and their families; and yet the action stirred the 


community deeply—so deeply in fact that further deportations.did not take 


place. One can now understand how and why the present practice of intern- 


ment is causing so much panic and unrest. pucmee Se 
985. The report of the Public Services Commission has been, signed, says 
_ the Herald, and the expediency of its publication 
7 ies _ ‘is being considered by the ministers of the Crown. 
The very fact that a doubt has been felt as to the expediency of publishing 
it at this time shows that it is not what it ought to have been. Besides this, 


Ths Public Services Commission. 


information has reached the office of New, India and the Commonweal that the 
_recommendations of the Commission are of a retrograde character. There 1s 
nothing to be surprised at in this when one remembers the personnel of the 


Commission, and in fact the people are prepared for recommendations 
distinctly inimical to their interests. This is not the first time that the moun- 
tain in labour has produced a mole-hill in India. The paper does not there- 
fore know why it should cause Indians more disappointment than other 
similar productions. Supposing. that the worst fears are realized, the 
immediate duty of Bengalis, on the publication of the report, would ‘to be 
rouse a vigorous all-India agitation to make their protest sufficiently 
felt in England. Many of those who would willingly join the agitation 
at other times. will not, for obvious reasons, like to do so at present, 


and the answer of India will only be a_ half-hearted one. A 


number of newspaper articles will no doubt be written, but they 
would not be. sufficient for the purpose, and the probability is that 
the comparative silence of the people will be taken as general acquiescence. 
Supposing that an agitation is successfully roused, would not that very act 
ultimately frustrate all the cherished hopes of Indians and thwart the progress 


of India for a considerable time? An agitation at this time is certain to prove 


a convenient weapon in the hands of enemies to defeat the purpose when the 
time for readjustment comes after the war. One effect of demanding the 
immediate publication of the report will be that, unlike the people of the 
United Provinces, Bengalis will not even have the excuse that the agitation 


has been thrust upon them. Surely this is not a gape which is much to be 
] 


envied. The postponement of the publication till the end of the war can, on 
the other hand, cause little harm. As. Mr. Ray observes, whatever the recom- 
mendations of: the Commission may be, they will not be and should not be given 
effect to before the war is over and the question of self-government for India 
is fully discussed and settled. There Saad acetone no hurry for the 
publication of the report. It is for these reasons that the journal agrees with 
Mr. Ray in thinking that it would be the height of indiscretion to call for the 
report at this tim | | P 
986. Commenting on the Lahore conspifacy case, the Hindoo Patriot 
ir fs says that the vigilance of the police frustrated the 
: plot of the conspirators, who were all clapped into 
prison before the date fixed for the rising. If the police had been less wide- 
awake, then in all probability the contemplated revolt would have taken place 
and many hundreds of dupes of the conspirators would have lost their lives. 
The people may well feel thankful for having so narrowly escaped such a 
calamity. As the journal has not the evidence in its possession and as it does 
not profess to be swzb-jantas like some of its Indian contemporaries, it confesses 
it is not in a position to say whether the sentences awarded by the Special 
Tribunal are at all severe, but having regard to the character of the conspiracy, 
it thinks no punishment could be too severe for the ringleaders. Oe 
987. The ethics of the internment policy, writes the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, evidently are that, in order to. render 
anarchically-disposed persons innocuous, one of 
the best methods is to keep them confined in a particular locality. . No reason- 
able exception can be.taken to such a policy, but-then two or three things are 
necessary to make it acceptable to the public. First, those who are punished 
in this wise should be given an opportunity to establish their innocence. 
Secondly, if, owing to the exigencies of State, it becomes necessary to deport 
certain people against whom no definite charges can be formulated, not only 
should they themselves be properly fed, clothed and lodged but, if they are 
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- {he bread-winners of their faniilies, . they should be supplied with tne 


equivalent of the income they earned when free for the support of their 
dependants. Thirdly, no needless hardship: should be imposed on them. 
Justice, fairness and humanity demand that these conditions should beastrictly 
‘observed. The journal fears that these rules are being honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance. ‘The exact ‘number of' Bengalis who have 


already been interned is not known, but it must: be very large. Baidya Nath 


Biswas has memorialised the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
He has been interned at Kapasdanga in the district of Nadia. He submits 
that ‘ he is perfectly unaware of any offences on his part which may have 
induced the police to move the machinery of the Defence: of India Act against 


him,” and that although he “ was arrested’ by the police on several occasions 


and placed on his trial before different courts of law, he was in every such case 


released by order of the court, showing conclusively that he could not possibly . 


have had anything to do with any offence with which the police sought to 


_incriminate him.” It is in a judicial trial that an accused can prove his 
Innocence, at least that heis not guilty. This Baidya Nath Biswas has done, 


in’ spite’of the unlimited resources of the Government and the omnipotence of 
the police. Because’ no offence could be brought home to him, therefore he 
should be put under seriotis restraint and deprived of his means of livelihood ! 
Is not this reason running riot? Nirmal Kanta Ray has also been treated ia 
this fashion. He was thrice tried at the High Court’ Sessions in connection 
with the Sova Bazar murder case and thrice acquitted by the jury. Baidya 
Nath further states that on account of thé many unsuccessful prosecutions 
started against him by the policé, his family has been reduced to the verge of 


,pauperism by having to meet the cost of his defence. ‘He, a pigmy, had to fight 


& giant like the mighty Government, and sufely this means nothing short of 

therefore, says Baidya Nath, it ‘“‘ has“-become absolutely 
necessary for him to contribute towards family expenses at least Rs. 40 per 
mensem, his uncle being too old to do anything, and'the pay of his father, who 
is in Government service, being utterly inadequate for the maintenance of the 


. 


family.” He shows that at the time of his internment he was not out of 


employment and was not engaged in any illegitimate work.’ By forcibly 
depriving him of his occupation the authorities have cut short’ his income and 
are therefore bound to make provision, so that: during the period of his deten- 


tion his family may not “ starve for no fault of their own,” and, he might also 


have added, for no fault of his own. Every one ‘must ‘admit. that the 


memorialist has taken his stand on unassailable ground, and it is to be hoped 


the Government will do him justice, in the matter of allowance at least. The 


cases of Makhan Lal Sen and Ganendra Nath Mazumdar are stronger than 
that of Baidya Nath. Biswas, inasmuch as néither of them was ever charged 
with any offence before a court of law. They have challenged the police again 
and again, but the latter have not been able to bring one definite charge against 
them. Both of them also memorialised the Government of Bengal protesting 
their innocence, but in vain. They also submitted that they might safely be 
detained in Calcutta under the guardianship of their fathers, who are retired 
Government officers of some position, one being a Deputy Magistrate and the 
other a medical officer; but even this reasona fe prayer has not been granted. 
Makhan Lal has a large family to support. He was earning between Rs. 200 
and Rs. 300 per month as an agent of the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mill. However, 


his business will now be ruined. Besides, he has been interned in a place which 


will prove a veritable penal settlement for him. It is called Teknaff in the 
Chittagong district, but it is practically a part of Burma. It is bounded on 
the north by hills, on the south by low lands and the sea, on the east by the Nap 
river, and on the west by hills. One can imagine then the difficulties of the 


_ route—from Chittagong by steamer to Cox’s Bazar, from Cox’s Bazar 29 


miles on foot to Jhumru Ghat, from this place by launch to Teknaff. Here 
absolutely no medical help is available. It is inhabited mainly by Maghs 
(Burmese) and low-class Muhammadans. Indeed, it is at a point on the sea 
on the Burma frontier.’ So practically solitary confinement is the lot of 
Makhan Lal—he will have to pass his days like one who has been exiled to the 
Andamans or to a dense forest! Does he deserve this severe punishment ? 
The paper is really at a loss to understand what good is likely to be secured 
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by. cotifining aman, who ‘thustbe taken.:e8 innocent till:his guilt. hes bee 
jndicially established, inva hortible-plabe dike thie. He. was to ‘hare. arrive 
at. :Chittagong-on ‘the ¥7th:Séptembar. and must: have.by this.time. reached -his 


 -destinagion. Ais for :Ganendra Nath :Mazuindar, -he is ‘suffering from :con- 


sumption. After his retugn.from Chittagong te Calcutta:be was upproving 
in.health. -He has:now. been ordered to. bé interned, ‘at. his native. village, 
Raipur, which is:32shiles:from Mymensiigh.. It is,unhealthy-and-no medien} 
help:can be had there. . He and his father, left.it.Jong ago, and their ancestral 
house is-not fit ‘for; habitation. . ‘He. ‘was, directed. ta. report ‘himself :to’ the 
Superintendent. of Police, Mymensingh, on; dr. before, the 19th, instaht;dt 8 P:m, 
Phe young man before his departure paid the. Patrka.a_visit: and said in, #4 
mournful tone...“ This order of internment virtually nieans;a, death sentence to 
me.’’.. Alas, one is apt to-go mad when one thinks ‘of htiman miséry ‘in this 
world:! . ROR: ie + piace Dod ee ig Mk cae ioe o # ewe ea eR Sac tS se ie eae ee iol. Neat Lakes! 
988. The Bengaleé writes that.the Anglo-Indian Press appreciates onh 
fe 2 ee negative aetliods, ‘of exorcising anarchism, 
sna eat om fhe Lahore ‘con- Tt would meet harshness by harshness and hatred 
ro 6a by hatred, _ The.comments of the Anglo-Indian 
Press;on:the regults.of the Lahore-conspiracy trial are.only adding fuel te the 
fire of popular excitement. It has:made the judgment in this particular case 
the peg.-on which to Kang its wonted dénunciation of -all classes: of. publi 
workers in the countty.,.. The following passage from a. very ‘sensible .arti¢ha 
in New India of Madtas, an which this able contemporary preseribles, sore | 
positive methods; for the oure of. the bomb evil, ts well worth reproduction == 
“The Tomes of India. in ats leader on the cqnspiracy, makes. the sinister state, 
ment that,it ‘-must influence our form of goevernment.’, What ddes,this mean 4 
It looks. as though the conspiracy, probably promoted by.,Germany, which the 
Times-admits, was frustrated. by ‘ the good sense, and.staunch loyalty of. the - 
mass of the people’ as well:asby | the vigilance. of the police,’ js to.be used.as 
an argument against the: Home-Rule which Iadia -has been we for..-for 
thirty years, -and is now demanding in -no uncertain vier... ,it.is the present 


wv 


form of government, which gives the soil in which conspiracies can be -qown;: 


4 


vanished with the granting of Home Rule. .. Avarehical movemetts can. only 
spread whére ‘grievous wrongs exist, and wise Governments suppress them py 


removing the wrongs. _.Jt.is right for a Government:to erush a conspiracy, but. 
if 1s most unwise to use it as a reason for coercing, non-conspirators,: The 
doctor whe drives away the outer symptoms of a disease, and leaves the diseage 


There. was much conspiracy in [reland daring. the. cpencion period; it hase 


-unremedied, kills his patient. The. Times of. India. does not think . that: 


anarchy “ will ever be exorcised from this country, now that it has secured 4 
certain footing here.’ It has disappeared from Russia by the substitution of 
constitutional government for autocracy; it will similarly disappear there, if 
Britain will follow Russia’s good example. Our. liberty-hating friend,. who 
bears the inappropriate name of the Englishman—shades of Milton..and_ of 
Shelley !—says that certain well-known persons might be. told. plainly that 
political propaganda of all kinds is out of place in a.time of war. The-editor 
of the Englishman should receive the first warning, and then the editors of the 
Madras Maul, the Times of India, the Pioneer and the Civil, and Military 
Gazette. Then, having silenced these, the Government .may consider . the 
pro-Indian papers, having also asked the English asd..Dominion papers to 
refrain. Lhe Dominions have * propaganded ’ to semé purpose, and have. 
gained the promise of a share in the government of the Empire. When our 
propaganda is equally suecessful, we will consider the matter. Itis wonderful 
how the anti-Indian papers fear freespeech.” gs cs 
989, The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that the Famine Insurance Fund 
nites alae was created in 1878 te. avert future famines.. 
| | , _,. ., Special taxation for this purpose .was imposed 
with the solemn pledge that net a rupee of its, proceeds, amounting to, one 
crore and fifty lakhs-per annum, would be spent for any other. purpose thaii. 
that of saving human beings from the effects of famine, or that of adopti 
measures to make future famines as rare as possible. . Would -it be believed 
that a large portion of this famine fund was spent. in meéting the cost. of thé. 
Afghan wars immediately after its creation? Thé special fund was alse 
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‘tilised for constructing railways the cost of which should have been met 


from‘ the general revenues. Subsequently its very existence was boldly 
denied! -The: Indian public. were practically. absolved from the 
duty of feeding the famished in-times of famine after this fund had been 
started. All the same, whenever a famine-has broken -out-they have come 
forward to contribute their mite towards the relief of the -famine-stricken. 
However, private charity has been drained. dry. If a-widespread famine or 
scarcity again overtakes a large portion of the land, the Government must 
be prepared to save every man, woman or.child from starvation, either from 
the proceeds of the Famine Insurance Fund or the general revenues; for it 
is utterly impossible for 90 per cent. of the people to render any. help in this 
connection as they themselves are, more or less; living under famine conditions. 
V1I— MISCELLANEOUS. 

990. Nothing irritates the Hindoo Patriot so much as the sight, sound 
or smell of the “ agitator,” writes the Herald, and 
oe never is it happier than when it can find an excuse 
tovillify him: The reason is not far toseek.. When conceited men of common 
origin want to persuade people to believe that they belong to a higher social 
stratum than ordinary men, they villify their real kith and kin and brand 
them with infamy. The Hindoo Patriot owed. its origin to one who was an 
agitator; but for obvious reasons it now. wants the people to forget its origin. 
What then can it do except villify the men who have followed in the wake of its 


founder? The journal has therefore never been surprised at the unusual 
enthusiasm which the Patriot displays in the villification of the much- 


At its old game. 


maligned political agitator. | 


991. Referring to an announcement by the Secretary of State for India 
— that great camaraderie exists . between . the 


': Strike when the iron is hot. Australians and: the members. of-.the Indian: 


D | Mountain Batteries in the Dardanelles, the 
Bengalee remarks that it will result in the disappearance of a senseless and 


irrational prejudice against colour, the appreciation of true manhood, and — 


an elevation of sentiment that will appraise -humanity at its true value: . It 
undoubtedly shows that, given the opportunity, the Indians will give a good 
account of themselves. All this will be of inestimable value to India when the 
readjustment comes to be made after the war. It requires no prophet to 
predict that the war is bound to bring about a closer ‘federation of the 
component parts of the Empire, alike for its own internal development as also 
for defence against the aggression of any future foe. A close association of 
the various parts into an organic whole will be found to be a necessity. It is 
hoped this mutual understanding will help in giving to India an equal place 
with the other Dominions inthe Empire. The announcement of the Secretary 
of State establishes more clearly and conclusively the right of Indians to better 
treatment in all parts of the Empire and to the enjoyment of larger rights 
and privileges within the country: than they hitherto possessed. It proves 
conclusively the unfairness of a denial of such treatment or of such rights. 
It ushers the birth of a new era in the Empire that will repudiate the empty 


formule or senseless conventions of the past that served to perpetuate a wrong 


and deny justice. While Indians have every reason to rejoice at all this, it 
is regrettable to find that no advantage is being taken in the immediate present 
of this new-born fellowship. The journal cannot help observing that it is 
quite within the power of the Government to recognise this fellowship in some 
practical reform in the administration of the country. The grievances of 
India are numerous and they all demand immediate redress. Some steps may 


be taken now for their removal. Thus the grievances of the Indians in the 


colonies may be sought to be redressed when the colonists are inclined to be 
friendly towards the Indians. One must strike the iron when it is_ hot. 
Before asking the colonies to remove the invidious distinctions now in force 
against Indians, some reforms may be initiated in this country to bring about 
an equality of treatment of all classes of His Majesty’s ~ ects. Thus the 
Arms Act may be modified if not repealed; Indians may be allowed to become 
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volunfeexs and be admitted to the. commissioned ranks in the.army. These 
reforms will not by any means constitute a, breach of the unwritten compact 
that restrains the consideration of any egntroversial question,, They. are 
measures that will encourage the Indian Army and thus sensibly. ease and 
improve the situation at the front. While this friendship is hound to be fruitful, 
of good, it is to be hoped the Government, will not be unduly slow or dilatory. in 
taking advantage of it. At this moment, when there is such a great uphegval 
of ideas and such an earnest desire. to do, what is fair and just, Indians expect, 
the Government, to. set them on a fair way towards national self-realisation. 
992, Referring to the farewell entertainment given at Simla in honour 
of the retiring Law Member, the Hon'ble Sir Syed 
Ali Imam, the Bengalee says the function was 
worthy of the man, the occasion, and the public spirit of the citizens of Simla. 
Simla is the summer capital of the Government of India, and the general 
public impression is that the atmosphere is surcharged with officialism. That 
may be and perhaps is so, but none the less behind the official atmosphere, the 
time-forces are in active operation, and the citizens are instinct with the pyblic 
spirit of the day. The gathering which assembled at dinner at the Grand 
Hotel was fairly official in its constitution, hut its dominant note was one of 
love for the country and an all-pervading sense of public duty. In _ that, 
quasi-official gathering, the cry of Bande Mataram was raised by the Legal. 
Member: himself, in a speech which for its breadth and wisdom, its patriotic. 
fervour and the earnestness of its appeal to all sections of the community. to, 
sink their partisan differences and unite tm common patriotic, work for. the, 
country: wHl be read arenas the land with profit. and admiration. Sip 
Ali Imam spoke not. as an official but as an Indian patriot and a loyal citizen, 


A great function. 


penetrated with the deep and abiding conviction of the benefits of British. 
rule and with the sense that all sectarian differences must be set aside. in a. 
common service to the motherland. He rightly: observed that. territorial 
patriotism must supersede, all sectarian interests and that it is the basis of that 
larger patriotism which embraces,in its scope and comprehension the well- 
being of the many races and peoples that inhabit this great country. The 
subordination of sectarian feeling and of the pursuit, of class iateresta to the 


larger considerations affecting the progress of the whole country was. the 
dominant note of that striking speech. Not less remarkable was the speech. 
of the Chairman, Raja Sir Harnam Singh. The Raja belongs to a generar. 
tion that.is rapidly passing away; but he spoke on, this occasion not, with the. 
voice and the. tongue of the past. His utterances were instinct with the 
spirit of to-day, and the worship of the motherland was also. the. keynote of. 
his great:speech. The audience listened, with delight and admiration, tp, the, 
two, speeches and must have felt that when old and young were. thus united, 
in a common desire. to serve the motherland, the day of India’s. regeneration: . 
could not be far distant, Glimpses of the, Promised Land are bursting upon, 
Indians, and. may- the light grow: brighter and brighter so that they may, 
travel steadily and surely- towards the. consummation of that. destiny which. 
Providence, has assigned to them. fe | | 
993. Referring to, the farewell banquet, given to the Hon’ble Sir Ali. 
ey _. mam by the Indian community at Simla; the 
| speech on the oecasion, reminded his audience. of. 
the glowing terms in which the Viceroy had at the last Council meeting at, 
Delhi referred to the. guest of the evening. “In speaking from my own 
experience,” observed His Excellency, “ I have no hesitation in saying without, 
any idea of flattery that the presence of my friend Sir Ali Imam on my 
Council and his knowledge and experience are and have been of the greatest 
possible advantage te, me and to, my Government.” This eloquent testimony 
bears witness to the valuable natjare of the services. rendered by Sir Ali Imam. 
It also means something more. It is, a vindication of the efficiency of the 
Indians and their capacity to discharge the-most onerous tasks that may be. 
entrusted to them. That,a Government would be strengthened by. the 
co-operation of the representatives of the governed isa self-evident. proposi-. 
tion whose truth few-wilk dare dispute or deny. It forms a cardinal principle 
of English politics, but in spite of long years of English education and longer. — 
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glish administration, like many. other principles it was held to-be 
le to. this country. Now, however, that, the ect a has. been: 


yours. of E 


expects. that it, will be Sapna satanded till. representative government in 
its fullest, sense is introduced. :While gratefully acknowledging the kindness 
and consideration received by him from, his fellow-members in the Council, 
the-Hon’ble Law Member went, on to say that “ the position of the Indian 
Meraber of the Viceroy’s Council ig not without. its difficulties.” This is. 


SD 


_ perbaps inevitable so long as he remains the sole. popular representative in 


the Council.. The. remedy lies in adding. to the number of Indian, members, 
Lord Morley in introducing the reform had remarked :—“ Military strength 
and material strength we have in abundance, What we still want to acquire 
is. moral strength in guiding and controlling the people of India in the course. 
on which time has launched them.” However, how. such “ moral strength ”. 
could be obtained. by the admission of 2: solitary: Indian to the Council it is, 
difficult to see. He.is always in 9 hopeless minority. While it is not difficult; 
for the Civil Service to make its views prevail, the Indian member cannot; 
give effect to his even if the Viceroy agrees with him. Lord Carmichael once, 
acknowledged in Council that he had sometimes to discharge in his, Govern-: 
ment the function of His Majesty’s Opposition. The journal understands by: 
this that. His Excelleney: agreeing with the view of the Indian member some- 
times had occasion to check the reactionary tendencies of the civilian members, 
and was unable to give effect to those larger measures which his deep political 
insight, his genial.sympathy: and his liberal views had led the people to expect 
from him. That somewhat similar is also the case in the higher Council is 
clear from certain references made by Sir Ali Imam to the nature of the diffi- 
culties that beset the Indian member. As_ between him and his colleagues 
there is absolute agreement as to the fundamental principle, viz., that British 
rule in India must be strengthened and its foundations.made.secure. How+ 


ever, there the unanimity ends, for “ when a descent is made from this theory . 


of government based upon an incontrovertible truth to specific and concrete 
practical measures of administration, differences and disputes make their 
appearance.” That the Indian and Civil Service views and interests are 
opposed and conflicting in several vital points is well known and in consequence 
“differences and disputes ” are inevitable. The moral of the situation is. 
obvious. It calls for a reconstitution and remodelling of the Executive 
Council. The journal had drawn attention to these difficulties in connection 
with the Bengal Executive Council, but it finds now that the same difficulties 
prevail in all these Executive Councils. They are indeed inherent in the 
present system and will continue while that system remains unaltered. How 


under these circumstances British rule can obtain “ moral support ” by the - 


admission of a single member to the Executive Council is more than the paper 
can say. ‘Lord Morley’s intentions are obviously frustrated so 
long as the representation of Indian interests ._remains so _ hope- 
lessly inadequate. May not the people look forward to an enlarge- 
ment of Indian representation after the war? The problem of the 
future is to substitute harmony in place of discord, faith and trust in the 
people in place of mistrust and suspicion, and the only means to achieve this 
end lies in increased co-operation between the rulers and the ruled. The days 
of a firm bureaucratic rule are numbered. Co-operation will be the watch- 
word of the future. 
994. The rapid spread of a spirit of co-operation between the Indians 
| and the English, remarks the Bengalee, is the most 
hopeful sign of the present situation. It has 
manifested itself on the field of battle, where, as a result of this co-operation, 
a sai of comradeship is growing up which it is assured on very high 
thority will be productive of good. Then, again, the various offers of help 
and contributions to charities made by the Indians and the English alike for 
the relief of the sufferings of the wounded show how all hearts are beating 
alike and how kindred emotions are kindled by these afflictions, irrespective 
of all differences of caste, creed or colour. The further news that an Indian 
scientist trained in the laboratories of Germany has volunteered his services 
at the front is very welcome indeed. May- his labours be fruitful and-be a 


Co-operation. 
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sae means of extending this beneficent: principle in other lines of activities. 
he journal-can mention two or three now which are a fruitful’ source of 


irritation to young Indians and which offer a painful illustration of the 
invidious treatment still accorded to them in certain matters. -One~is- the’ 
Navy. Although Britannia is the mistress of the seas, India is excluded from 
the Navy and consequently from all share in England’s chief pride and glory. 
Then, again, Indians are excluded from the commissioned ranks in the army 


and from serving as volunteers. 


remove the invi 


It is humiliating to see how the glorious 
achievements and deeds of valour of Indian troops are rewarded by promotion 
only to honorary ranks. It is time the ban was removed and the same recognt- 
tion extended to all for exactly similar services. The exclusion from service 
as volunteers is keenly felt both here and in England. The paper trusts that 
ere long the beneficent spirit of co-operation will spread itself in these direc- 
tions and thus gratity the growing desire for national self-realisation and 
1 


ous racial distinction that is still maintained. Such distinc- — 


tions were once maintained but have now disappeared among some of the 


belligerent nations. 


Thus from the observation of the Statesman that “ Up 


to the date of the war no Jew held a commission in the German army ” it would 
appear that the Jews have since been admitted to the commissioned ranks. The. 
journal earnestly invites the attention of the Government to the urgent 


necessity of removing this distinction, which 


of discontent to Indians. 
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